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BOYS SAIL ROUND 



Twin sets on the farm 


From the Aretliusa to Antarctica 


TPwo young men who have returned from a round-the- 
Antarctic voyage in the scientific research ship Discovery II 
have told the C N of their experiences in the ice-strewn seas of 
the Far South. 

They are George Clifton and Roy Jessup, both aged 18 and 
fellow-townsmen of Sevenoaks, Kent. With four other boys of 
the Arethusa Training Ship, they had volunteered to go with 
Discovery II. They joined as deck boys, and during the long 
voyage were promoted to ordinary seamen. 


SOLVING 900-YEAR- 
OLD PUZZLE 

An Indian scholar has succeeded 
in deciphering a puzzle manuscript 
believed to have been written 900 
years ago. When read vertically, 
Sanskrit poems are revealed ; read 
horizontally, the result gives poems 
in the Kannada language ; and the 
initial letters of each stanza read 
vertically produce poems in the 
Prakrit language. 

The author of this novelty, a 
Jain scholar, is believed to have 
concealed several other languages 
in the manuscript; but these have 
not yet been deciphered. 


YES, WE HAVE SOME 

That old music-hall ditty, Yes, 
we have no bananas, was reversed 
the other day for children of the 
village school at Kicpersol, in the 
Eastern Transvaal. 

Eight-year-old Mary Jansen and 
her elder sister, Elizabeth, were 
about to start for school when 
their mother suggested they might 
like to pull a few bananas from 
the tree in the garden. 

Out they went to the garden, 
where they pulled with such a will 
that a whole branch holding more 



than 200 separate golden-yellow 
fruits came crashing to the ground. 

The branch was too heavy for 
the children, so Mr. Jansen was 
called. He arrived in his farm 
truck, and carted his daughters and 
the bananas to school, where every 
child had fruit for lunch. 


In May 1950 these adventurous 
lads, then aged 16, said good-bye 
to Britain for 20 months as the 
little research vessel left for the 
loneliest seas in the world. She 
steamed via Suez to Australia, and 
soon afterwards the boys’ experi¬ 
ences of Polar waters began. 

They came on deck one morning 
to see a grim waste of slushy float¬ 
ing ice and floes round them. 

“Cold? Not really,” said 
George. The ship is insulated 
against cold, he told the C N re¬ 
porter, and js steam-heated so that 
they were snug in their, cabins— 
George shared his with another 
Arethusa lad, Clarence Payne of 
Birmingham. On deck they wore 
duffle coats, helmets, and fur-lined 
gloves. 

But they had not reached 57 
degrees South as sightseers. There 
was work to be done. 

HELPING THE SCIENTISTS 

George was a lab. boy, and his 
job was to help the seven scien¬ 
tists on board. He looked after 
the store of scientific equipment, 
took care of the jars of plankton 
(the minute living organisms of the 
ocean), and generally made himself 
useful in the laboratory. 

Roy worked as an ordinary sea¬ 
man—one of his chilly jobs being 
to chip ice off the deck! 

Both were on duty at “stations,” 
when the ship's apparatus for 
obtaining samples of water and 
plankton at various depths was put 
into action. For this there were 
four machines on the upper deck ; 
two for taking water and plankton, 
one for lowering nets, and another, 
the bathy-thermograph, for taking 
the temperature of the water at 
different depths. This is a torpedo¬ 
shaped affair dragged by a wire. 

“It has a gadget in it which 
makes scratches on a glass slide to 
show the temperatures,” said 
George. 

FUN WITH PENGUINS 

The boys landed at desolate 
Macquarie Island, where a party 
of Australian scientists are 
stationed. Here they found crowds 
of penguins—rock hoppers and 
kings—and had great fun with 
these sociable natives of Antarc¬ 
tica. 

After returning to Australia and 
making three more trips south, the 
grand round-Antarctica voyage 
began. 



Here is a happv family made up of three sets of twins—Oliver and Anthony Langdale 


each nursing twin 


They steamed via New Zealand 
across the deserted wastes of the 
South Pacific, round Cape Horn, 
and stopped at the Falkland 
Islands. They crossed the South 
Atlantic to South Africa, stopping 
at Simonstown and Durban, then 
went to faraway Kerguelen Island, 
in the South Indian Ocean, where 
there is a French meteorological 
station. Here they took on board 
100 drums of oil. 

“We went ashore and talked to 
the French met. men in sign 
language,” laughed George. 

Leaving bleak Kerguelen behind, 
they steamed on to Australia, thus 
completing the second circum¬ 
navigation of the South Polar 
region in history. 

It was a tough life. .Discovery 
II, as tight a little craft as ever 
braved the storms of the south, can 
cut capers and roll with stomach¬ 
turning grace in a rough sea. 
George said he was frequently sea¬ 
sick, but he carried on with his job. 

“I just had to get used to being 
seasick,” he said. Roy also 
suffered, as well as several other 

Continued on page 2 


born on their father’s farm at 


ON A BICYCLE MADE 
FOR TEN 

A bicycle for ten has been used 
in America, and in favourable con¬ 
ditions recorded a mile a minute. 
A test race between the ten-seated 
bicycle and the Empire State 
Express resulted in the cyclists 
keeping abreast of the train for 
several miles. 

An Irish-American, Charles M. 
Murphy, is thought to haVe been 
the first man to ride a bicycle at 
60 miles per hour. In 1899 “Mile- 
a-Minute Murphy ” rode behind a 
Long Island Railway train, and 
though surrounded by a wind¬ 
shield and drawn along in a partial 
vacuum, his performance was then 
considered quite remarkable. 


MITZIE’S MENU 

Mitzie, a Manx cat in Buffalo, 
New York, has just celebrated its 
23rd birthday. It is said to owe 
its long life to its daily menu of 
greens, shrimps, lobster tail, steak, 
beef, liver, and the cream of rich 
milk. 


Midhurst, in Sussex. 


EXAMS BY REMOTE 
CONTROL 

To sit for an examination 3000 
miles away from the place where 
it was being held was the recent 
experience of Glyn Palmer, a cor¬ 
respondence schoolgirl who lives 
on remote Fanning Island, 200 
miles north of the Equator in the 
Middle Pacific. 

The exam she was taking was 
for a Queensland State scholarship, 
held at Brisbane, 3000 miles from 
Fanning Island. Other entrants 
-were sitting in places as far off as 
Singapore and Murray Island. 

Nearly 11,000 Queensland 
schoolchildren took the exam, the 
highest number since the scholar¬ 
ship was established 80 years ago. 
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COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCE 

By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 


JpiNANCE Ministers of the British Commonwealth will gather 
round a conference table in London’s Wh'tehall next week. 
With Mr. R. A. Butler, Britain’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
as chairman, they will discuss the money problems of their 
countries. Most of them will have a story of make-do-and- 
mend measures to pay their national bills; and each Minister 
will put forward his own idea of what should be done to keep 
the whole Commonwealth solvent; "for all the countries con¬ 
cerned are members of the sterling area, whose financial systems 
are based on the £ sterling. 


A few short weeks ago-it was 
realised that the gold reserves 
which the British Commonwealth 
countries pool for their mutual 
benefit were rapidly dwindling. 
Therefore, unless drastic steps are 
taken to halt the increased drain¬ 
ing of gold, the sterling area 
nations are in some danger of 
going bankrupt. And this would 
mean that without the gold to sup¬ 
port sterling the rest of the world 
would be unwilling to do business 
in the area. 

GRIM PROSPECT 

It would then be difficult for 
some countries—Britain in par¬ 
ticular—to get enough food from 
abroad to prevent bread and meat 
queues in all the big cities. Also, 
the materials which keep the 
factories going and people at work 
would stop coming to the ports. 
The life of the countries would 
slow down, and in some instances 
come almost to a halt. 

Even the experts find it difficult 
to believe that all these things can 
have loomed up as a threat in one 
short year. 

The causes of the present grim 
position, moreover, suggest that it 
will be no easy matter finding 
remedies. 

Defence programme increases 
have made the national bills even 
heavier. For Britain especially, 
the loss of oil through the Persian 
crisis has made matters worse. 


Furthermore, the commodities 
which all the Commonwealth 
countries want, particularly food 
and raw materials, have become 
dearer to buy, whereas the goods 
we have to sell have not risen in 
price to nearly the same degree. 

This is the sombre background 
of the new conference. 

Ministers will discuss ways 
of improving output, and expand¬ 
ing production of all the goods 
wanted by the Commonwealth and 
by the rest of the world ; and, as 
no nation can buy what it cannot 
afford, the imports to be cut. 
Some of the Ministers, too, may 
suggest closer-knit methods of 
controlling the Commonwealth 
sterling system for the benefit of 
all, yet without any loss of in¬ 
dividual independence. 

BEHIND CLOSED DOORS 

All the meetings will be held 
behind closed doors, and very little 
will be made public about the 
talks. One reason for this is that 
Ministers must report their con¬ 
clusions and recommendations to 
their Governments, who will then 
decide how best to act upon the 
findings of the conference. 

Nevertheless, the success or 
otherwise of the Ministers who 
meet in London next week will 
very soon be apparent. Some of 
their conclusions will doubtless be 
reflected in Britain’s budget this 
spring. 


BOYS SAIL ROUND THE SOUTH POLE 


Continued from page 1 

members of the 50-odd ship’s com¬ 
pany. 

George intends entering the 
Merchant Navy, and Roy hopes to 
rejoin the Discovery II next March 
or April. 

Captain Blackburn, command¬ 
ing the ship, has highly praised 
these six Arethusa lads for their 
conduct during the voyage, and 
George and Roy had a great 
admiration for him. “He always 
visited the chaps in the sick bay 
and brought them books,” said 
Roy. 

By the time they reached the 
Maidive Islands, south of India, 
on the homeward voyage, Roy 
had been promoted to taking the 


wheel, and he was doing his 
“trick” while the ship negotiated 
the difficult passage through the 
coral islands. * 

Roy was at the wheel, too, when 
the ship steamed up the Suez 
Canal, where all was quiet, just 
then, in that troubled area. 

At last the wonderful voyage, 
during which these six Jads had 
seen more in 20.months than most, 
people do in a lifetime, ended at 
Plymouth. If the boys were sorry, 
parents were relieved. George’s 
mother, Mrs. Clifton, told the C N 
she had been anxious. “He went 
away a boy and has come back a 
man,” she. said. Waiting for her 
son was a fine cake, inscribed 
“Welcome Home, George.” 





■v j.... 




A landing craft from Discovery II going ashore at Kerguelen Island 


Fishing Rights 
Settled 

In the dispute between Norway 
and Britain about fishing rights, 'of 
which the C N wrote three months 
ago, a decision has been given 
against Britain by the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague. 

• Our Government wanted low- 
water mark on ihe Norwegian 
coast to be the “base-line” from 
which Norway’s “territorial 
waters ” were measured. The 
Hague Court rejected this idea, 
ruling that the base may be lines 
connecting extreme points and 
headlands, up to 40 miles apart. 

Our fishermen will be disap¬ 
pointed, of course, for now they 
will have to keep farther away 
from Norway’s coast. But Britain 
has declared that she will loyally 
abide by the Court’s decision. 



Because of the scarcity of laml, 
London’s fiats are rising higher 
and higher. This recently com¬ 
pleted block is in St. Pancras. 


FLYING FOXES IN 
TOWN 

The northern suburbs of Sydney 
have recently been plagued with 
flying foxes which have been 
driven south by bush fires. 

Every evening in ihe north of 
Sydney shots have been heard, 
fired by men endeavouring to save 
their precious fruit crops from the 
devastating intruders. 

Flying foxes, which belong to 
the tropical and sub-tropical 
regions of Australia and other 
countries, are like large bats with 
foxy faces. Some are 18 inches 
long,-with a wing span of nearly 
five feet. They eat fruit by night. 
During the day they suspend them¬ 
selves from the branches of trees, 
head downwards and wings 
wrapped up, looking like huge 
shrivelled leaves. 


WAXWORKS IN PARIS 

A Palace of Waxworks now 
open in Paris displays important 
events and figures in French 
history, from the earliest-known 
days, when Paris was a small 
hamlet called Luletia, up to the 
1900 Exhibition which was held in 
the capital. 

The coslumes are accurate in 
every detail and appropriate music 
accompanies the stage sets. 
Among the more dramatic events 
on show are the Storming of the 
Bastille on July 14, 1789, the 
Ascent of the Montgolfier Balloon 
in 1783, and the assassination of 
Henry IV in 1610. 


News from 

NATIONAL PARK 

About 225 square miles of Pem¬ 
brokeshire will become a fifth 
National Park. 

Poles used by a Dutch farmer 
to tie up his cows were confiscated 
by the police when it was found 
that they were sticks of dynamite 
left behind by the Allies. 

During . November, the first 
month of the zebra crossing, 66 
people were killed on roads in the 
Metropolitan Police area—nine 
more than in October. 

Japanese amateur artists have 
given Mr. Churchill a box of 
Japanese oil paints and a trans¬ 
lated copy of his Painting as a 
Pastime. 

West Germany exported about 
four million dolls during 1951. 
Britain imported 250,000, the 
United States 200,000, and Aus¬ 
tralia 150,000. 

£2 POSTAL ORDERS 

It is now possible to obtain 
postal orders to the value of 40s. 
and to add postage stamps up to 
lid. When postal orders were in¬ 
stituted—in 1881—the Highest 
value was £1. 

The United States Army now 
has plastic sledges for use in Arctic 
conditions. They have a per¬ 
manent white surface, and are 
made in two sizes weighing 36 and 
24 lbs. 

The largest shipment of British 
cars ever made in one month 
(37,837) were sent overseas in 
November. This was 5530 more 
than in the previous month. 

BRAVE BOYS 

Boy Scout John Foster, of 
Leyton, has been awarded the 
Cornwell Certificate for his forti¬ 
tude during nine years suffering 
from infantile , paralysis. Cub 
Benjamin Fowle, of Paddington, 
who saved a baby from drowning, 
gets the Scout Gilt Cross. 

An order for £1,000,000 worth 
of textile machinery, which will 
provide work till 1954, has been 
received from Pakistan by a Leeds 
firm. The machinery is for use in 
the jute industry. 

The Paris to Istanbul express 
service through the Simplon 
tunnel, interrupted in November 
by a landslide, has been resumed 
on single-line, working. 
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Everywhere 

From his bedroom window, 
David Dunk, 11, saw two dogs 
attacking a seagull on the shore at 
Bridlington. Leaping out of bed 
he ran down to the beach and 
rescued the gull, which is now 
being tended by the R.S.P.C.A. 

Bredon Tithe Barn, near 
Tewkesbury, and Snowshill Manor, 
near Broadway, Worcestershire, 
have been given to the National 
Trust. The public will be admitted 
to both properties. 

220-MILE DRIFT 

A small balloon released at .St. 
Brieuc, France, was picked up in 
a garden at Bexhill, Sussex, about 
220 miles away. 

A research fellowship valued at 
£500 a year for the study of 
advanced problems in aeronautical 
engineering and design has been 
established at Glasgow University 
by the English Electric Co. 

Since September 6,100,000 
gallons of milk have been shipped 
to England and Scotland from 
Northern Ireland. 

The Cunard. Steamship Com¬ 
pany have ordered two 20,000-ton 
liners for their Canadian service 
from John Brown and Co., of 
Clydebank. 

MOUSE STARTS FIRE 

A mouse started a fire in a Sun¬ 
derland house by nibbling a hole 
in a lead gas-pipe. The escaping 
gas was ignited by a coal fire in 
the room and set skirting boards 
alight. 

Russia has announced her in¬ 
tention of sending athletes to this 
year's Olympic Games . in Hel¬ 
sinki. It will be the first time since 
1912 that she has taken part. 

British Railways plan to add 573 
diesel shunting engines to their 
fleet of locomotives' during the 
next five years. 

SPILL ON THE ROAD 

Part of the London-Oxford road 
near Nettlebed was closed while 
workmen from Harwell atomic 
station swept and scrubbed it after 
three carboys of radio-active water 
had spilled from a lorry taking 
them to Harwell. 

Libya has been an independent 
State since December 24 last year, 
not from January 1, as stated in 
last week’s C N. 






THERE IS A 


aROLINX is 

SO MUCH NICER. 
THAN AN OLD 
CIGAR. BOX 

. (and will hold nearly as much) 
PRODUCT 

DESIGNED FOR THE JOB 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
LEADING STATIONERS 
TOYSHOPS and STORES 


13 28/- SENIOR PENCIL BOX 
0 12/6 JUNIOR PENCIL BOX 
0 30/- GEOMETRY SET 
Cl 25/- PAINT BOX 


Sole Distributors?ARTHUR RODGERS LTD., 10 OXFORD $T.. EARLESTOWN, LANCS. 
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CONGREGATION OF. 
BEGGARS 

A congregation composed en¬ 
tirely of professional beggars has 
been established at Titagarh, near. 
Lucknow, and its existence within 
the fold of the Christian church 
is vouched for by the Revd. Cuth- 
bert Cole, a Methodist missionary. 
Its members are all drawn from a 
local leper colony ; all are depen¬ 
dent upon alms. 

Six months ago only one of 
these lepers was a Christian ; but a 
number of his comrades expressed 
the desire to know more of his 
faith, and preparation classes were 
held. 

Recently the Revd. Wilfred 
Russell, Chairman of the Lucknow 
and Banaras District of the 
Methodist Church, received 12 of 
these lepers into the membership 
of his church. 

The lepers live in great poverty, 
but they are eager to give some of 
their scanty alms for the work of 
the church. 


MARY PICKFORD 
COMES BACK 

Mary Pickford, a famous actress 
of silent films, is coming back to 
the screen ; she has been per¬ 
suaded to star in The Library, 
which the Stanley Kramer Com¬ 
pany is making at Hollywood, 
because, she says, this picture 
“stands for everything Americans 
hold dear.” 

Born in Canada in 1895, Mary 
Pickford acted on the stage in 
melodrama when she was a child. 
She joined the Biograph Company 
in 1912, and later made several 
famous silent films—Tess of the 
Storm Country, Daddy Longlegs, 
Pollyanna, Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm. 

Her new film will assuredly be 
welcomed by millions who saw 
her in the old silent days. 


GARDEN OF FRIENDSHIP 

The international garden estab¬ 
lished by members of the Bristol 
Co-operative Youth Club at Bris- 
lington, Bristol, has its first shrub 
—a bird cherry from Sweden. 
Holland is sending bulbs, and 
many other European countries 
have promised to contribute. 


BIRD-LOVER OF 
DUNGENESS 

Probably the most desolate 
region on England's south coast is 
Dungeness, a waste of shingle jut¬ 
ting out into the Channel, but 
there is one man who has sunk a 
modest fortune into protecting it 
because he loves its birds. 

Professor R. Beresford Burroes 
went to live at Dungeness some 22 
years ago, and from his slender 
means started a fund for preserv¬ 
ing the pebble desert as a sanctuary 
for its sea-birds and rare wildfowl. 

The military authorities wanted 
to set up permanent gun ranges, 
but this old naturalist opposed the 
suggestion vigorously ; and recently 
he scored a victory, for the Kent 
County Planning authority told 
the Minister of Local Goverment 
that it could not consent to the 
proposed ranges. 


HISTORY IN THE BUS 

A history lesson on wheels has 
been touring Canadian provinces 
in recent months. Complete in 
every detail, the story is unfolded 
by tiny hand-carved marionettes 
which depict scenes taken from life 
in Canada in the early pioneering 
days. 

Albert Poulin, a cripple, carved 
these minute figures from white 
pine with a jack knife, and 
then, with the assistance of his 
wife, painted and arranged the 
scenes. 

The display has been set up in 
a huge army bus which is also their 
home. The couple live in their 
tiny apartment in one end of the 
bus. 


HOLY CALLING 

The call sign for radio stations 
operating in Panama begins with 
the letters HO, and, as a result the 
biggest English-speaking station in 
that country is named HOG. Now 
a Roman Catholic station has 
registered the letters HOLY as its 
call sign. 

It is housed in the Archbishop 
of Panama’s palace grounds, and 
has three priests on the staff. 
Despite its religious background, 
the station is seeking commercial 
sponsors so that it can become 
self-supporting. 



Honouring a librarian 

Mark Batten, the sculptor, is here seen working on a.head of 
Sir Edmund Crastcr -which is being carved directly on to the 
facade of the restored Bodleian Library at Oxford. Sir 
Edmund was librarian from 1931 ~to 1915. 



Time for music 

Pupils at the Torriano Primary School, Camden Town, North 
London, have their own’ Silver Band, which is here seen 
rehearsing for a concert. 


AUSTRALIAN LAKE 
DRYING UP 

In 1949 the vast expanse of Lake 
Eyre, in South Australia, was full 
of water for the first time for many 
years. Now it is steadily returning 
to its normal condition of a great 
dry lake bed. 

When full it consisted of 3000 
square miles of salt water, in 
places 13 feet deep, but not long 
ago a party of scientists found only 
500 square miles of water left. 
They estimate that it will be quite 
dry again by March. 

The scientists found many un¬ 
known insects in the dried-up parts 
of the lake, which had been 
attracted there by the glare in the 
sun of wide expanses of salt, de¬ 
posited by the evaporated water. 


GLUE THAT GLOWS 

Furniture-makers are now using 
a fluorescent glue which glows 
with a bright blue light under the 
rays of an ultra-violet lamp. 

This enables inspectors to 
examine all glued joints in the 
finished work. Parts that are in¬ 
correctly joined will show a broken 
line of light between them. The 
glue does not glow under the light 
from an ordinary electric lamp, 
otherwise the effect in the home 
would be rather startling! 

■--■ 

YORK BEACON 

The octagonal tower of All 
Staints’ Church, York, an exact 
copy of the 15th-century tower in 
which a lantern was hung to guide 
travellers on their way to York 
through the forest of Galtres, is to 
be renovated at a cost of £3000. 

A beacon still shines in the 
tower, though of course jt is 
electric now ; it is a memorial to 
the people of York who gave their 
lives in the two World Wars. 


SO MUCH WASTE-PAPER 

“So much waste-paper” is a 
scornful phrase; but so much 
waste-paper is also something that 
Britain needs in times of world 
paper shortage. 

So if your English teacher 
applies this wounding description 
to one of your essays, you may feel 
a little encouraged by the thought 
that the.Salvage people will appre¬ 
ciate it, even if he does not! 


DOWN THE DANCING 
YEARS 

After visiting more than a 
hundred villages in Wiltshire, 
Dorset, and Devon, folk-dance 
expert Peter Kennedy has returned 
to London with dances which have 
not been practised for 50 years and 
more. 

At West Lavington in Wiltshire 
Mr. Kennedy found an old square 
dance called The Tempest, which 
he wrote down after talking with 
farmers’ wives and farm workers. 
From the dancing years of long 
ago, Dorset gave him a “six-hand¬ 
clap dance ” which provides great 
merriment and good exercise. 


THE WORLD’S 3 
VIEWERS 

There are a million television 
receiving sets in Britain as against 
13 million in the United States; 
but’ the Soviet Union has only 
50,000 sets, and France 30,000. 
Thirteen other countries operate 
television, but have not so far 
broadcast regular programmes. 

These facts are given in the 
Unesco report, World Communi¬ 
cations^ (Stationery Olfice, 13s. 6d.), 
from which we also learn that, 
while the .Americans and ourselves 
have taken to T V enthusiastic¬ 
ally, we are not among the world’s 
most frequent cinema-goers. Here 
the people of the new State of 
Israel lead, their yearly average 
attendance at cinemas being 38 
times per person. Second come 
the citizens of the little- Central 
American republic of Costa Rica, 
with an average of 30 visits. Next 
come the British with 29, and then 
the Australians with 25. 


BIRD’S 6500-MILE 
FLIGHT 

A giant petrel ringed in the 
Falkland Islands nearly a year ago, 
when only a few weeks old, has 
been found on a beach near the 
northern tip of New Zealand. 

Wild-life officers of the N.Z. 
Government who identified the bird 
are of the opinion that it prob¬ 
ably did not leave on its journey 
westward until May. The bird 
had flown 6500 miles across the 
South Pacific. 
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MERCHANT SHIP FOR ROYAL TOUR 



By the C N Shipping Correspondent 


The Gothic, the merchant ship 
which will carry Princess Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Edinburgh on 
their tour to the southern 
Dominions, is due to sail this week 
from the Mersey to Mombasa, in 
British East Africa. 

Embarking on February 7, the 
Princes# and the Duke will sail 
across the Indian Ocean to Ceylon, 
and then on to Australia, where 
they will undertake a strenuous 
tour, returning on board to cross 
the Tasman Sea to New Zealand. 
Then the Gothic will bring them 
all the way home. 

This 16,000-ton turbine steamer 
normally carries 75 first-class 


BOOKS THAT iAKE 

moving pictures 



See some of the Forty Thieves pop out 
of their Jars ! Watch the Three Bears 
taking their porridge! Dress Cinderella, 
and race the Hare and the Tortoise 
fro'm the leg of a chair. Here are 4 
old favourites with a new idea. The 
characters come to life in full colour, 
without gluing, and make fascinating 
toys that leave the story book intact. 
Goldilocks and the Three Bears: The 
Hare and the Tortoise: Cinderella: 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. Each 
1/3 from Booksellers, Newsagents, 
etc., or if in difficulty„l for 1/6, 2 for 
2/9, 3 for 4/-, 4 for 5/4, post free from 
address below. • 



MEDALLION PRESS LTD 


passengers. But just as important 
as these is the 9000 tons of 
cargo she carries; even on this 
royal voyage (by special request of 
the King) there will be full cargoes 
of valuable goods. 

'The Gothic is owned by Shaw 
Savill and Albion, the oldest ship¬ 
ping line trading to New Zealand, 
and today proud of their fleet of 25 
large refrigerated cargo-liners, to¬ 
gether with the 26,000-ton passen¬ 
ger liner Dominion Monarch. 
The Gothic is one of a class of 
four ships—the Athenic, Ceramic, 
Corinthic, and Gothic — which 
have all been built since the war. 

On this all-important voyage the 
Gothic's hull, which is normally 
black with a white “ribbon,” has 
been painted all white, but her 
funnel displays the Shaw Savill 
colours—buff with a black top. 
Incidentally, her house flag, the 
cross of St. George with four stars 
on a blue ground in the canton (top 
flagstaff corner), was once New 
Zealand's national flag—chosen by 
the Maori chiefs in 1834, and 
adopted by the shipping company 
half a century later. 

RED DUSTER 

During the royal voyage the 
Gothic will continue to wear the 
red ensign—the famous “Red 
Duster ” of the merchant service— 
but will also fly at the main the 
personal standard of the Princess. 

Special alterations have been 
made in the Gothic to accommo¬ 
date the royal party, and the new 
rooms have been equipped with 
furniture taken from the old royal 
yacht, the Victoria and Albert. 

The command and navigation of 
the Gothic remains with her mer¬ 
chant service master, Captain 
A, V. Richardson, and his crew 
will be Shaw Savill and Albion 
men. 

In addition, Vice-Admiral C. E. 
Lambe has been appointed Flag 
Officer, Royal Yacht—a pre-war 
post which has been in abeyance— 
and will fly his flag in the Gothic. 
His duties include control of the 
escorts, which, in addition to 
Royal Naval units, will be pro¬ 
vided in turn by the Navies of the 
Dominions visited. 

Other naval staff carried include 
a Royal Marine band, which will 
play the Gothic in and out of port. 


(Dept. G3) » Dowgate Hill, London E.C.4 
— Tel.: CENtral 5323 - 


The Gothic will certainly be a 
very happy ship. 



By the C N Flying Correspondent 


Aerial Ambulance 

special “blown-up” version 
of the Bristol Sycamore heli¬ 
copter has been built to carry two 
stretcher cases and an attendant. 

It is fitted with bottles to hold 
blood plasma and has a socket for 
plugging-in electric blankets. The 
Sycamore M.K.10, as it is known, 
may be adopted by civil defence 
organisations. 

Flying Bed 

Development Force pilots 
. in America have helped to 
perfect a “ bed ” for prone pilot¬ 
ing. The bed consists of a metal 
frame with a nylon mattress, 
special head rest, and jaw support. 
It has been used for eight hours 
without discomfort. . 

Experiments on a Centrifuge— 
an 80-m.p.h. roundabout—have 
shown that pilots on the bed can 
withstand a force of 12G for 20 
seconds without blacking out. 
Incidentally, 12G is equivalent to 
being punched all over the body 
by a force 12 times the weight of 
the person! 

Channel Wing 

Qne of the most unorthodox new¬ 
comers in the air is the 
Channel Wing, designed by Willard 
Custer of West Virginia. 

In 1925, Mr. Custer—then a 
young man of 26—was sheltering 
in a barn from a gale, when sud¬ 
denly the roof soared away. Im¬ 
pressed by the big roof taking off, 
he began to study the effects of air 
moving over a still aerofoil, and 
the theory of the Venturi tube (the 
faster air flows through a tube 
with a narrow entrance and flared 
ends, the lower the pressure falls 
within the tube). 

He decided to apply his ideas to 
1 the design of a unique plane that 
would combine the features of a 
conventional fixed-wing machine 
with the hovering abilities of a 
helicopter. 

A few weeks ago his Channel 
Wing—a converted Taylor Cub, 
with short U-shaped wings repre¬ 
senting the lower halves of Uvo 
Venturi tubes—surprised onlookers 
at Pittsburgh County Airport. The 
propellers of two low-powered 
engines mounted towards the rear 
of the wings, roared into life, 
sucked air through the channels, 
and the amazing machine rose 
steadily and hovered. 

Airborne Igloo 

^mong the many items of equip¬ 
ment developed for airmen 
stranded in the Arctic is a pneu¬ 
matic “igloo” which unfolds from 
a small bundle and is blown up in 
a few minutes by a hand pump. 
It needs only a pound-and-a-half 
of air to support it, and besides 
being waterproof and draught- 
proof, it wit! stand up to 100 m.p.h. 
gales. 

The standard survival kit now 
issued to U.S.A.F. fliers traversing 
Arctic wastes weights 22 lbs. and 
contains no less than 42 pieces of 
equipment. These include a small 
radio transmitter and receiver, a 
full set of fishing tackle, a tent, 
and a sleeping-bag. 
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COLOSSAL EXPLOSION 
IN THE HEAVENS 

By the C N Astronomer 


'J'he terrific results of a stellar 
explosion that was first 
observed nearly nine centuries 
ago may still be seen in the region 
indicated by a' cross on the star- 
map in the C N for December 29. 

But so that the immediate sur¬ 
roundings may be better identified 
telescopically, the accompanying 
star-map shows fainter stars on a 
larger scale. 

The cross was marked M.l, 
its title in Messier's Catalogue. 
It marks an area of the sky about 
one-fifth as wide as the Moon. 
At the object's immense distance 
—some 260 million times farther 
than our-Sun—this area would be 
many times larger than our entire 
Solar System ; yet it is much too 
faint to be seen with the naked 
eye. 

A powerful telescope is needed 
to show its wonders, even more of 
which are revealed by photo¬ 
graphy. But through even a small 
•astronomical telescope may be 
seen, on a clear and dark night, 
an oval mass of misty light where 
the great convulsion occurred. 

CRAB-SHAPED " 

A most remarkable spectacle was 
presented when the luminous mass 
was observed through the most 
powerful telescope of a century 
ago, that of Lord Rosse at Par- 
sonstown, Ireland. Then it was 
seen as curving streams of light 
which caused Lord Rosse to liken 
its shape to that of a crab. Thus 
it became known as the Crab 
Nebula as well as by its official 
name, Messier 1. 

Powerful modern telescopes, 
aided by- the . camera and the 
spectroscope, have revealed a re¬ 
markable state of things. Vast 
streams of nebulous matter are 
whirling outwards into space from 
a fiery centre where the exploded 
elements are pouring out at the 
terrific velocity of about 650 miles 
a second. 


Towpaili contrasts 



This young oarswoman at Chis¬ 
wick does not seem to feel the 
chill wind blowing from the river 
after her row—but the coach is 
prepared for any weather. 


The speeds were measured 
spectroscopically some years ago at 
the Lick. Observatory, and there 
has long been telescopic evidence 
by observation that there are two 
suns in the centre of this colossal 
outpouring of radiating and 
radiant gaseous elements. 

This terrific outburst was origin¬ 
ally recorded by Chinese observers 
in the year a.d. 1054. Then it was 
seen (by the naked eye, of course) 
to rival the appearance of Venus 
at her greatest brilliance. But 
instead of being, 
as in the case of 
Venus, at a dis¬ 
tance of about 30 
light-years, this 
outburst was 
about 4900 
light-years away. 

Thus, allowing for the 900 years 
that have intervened, this colossal 
outburst of solar energy must have 
begun 5800 years ago. One 
wonders what was the “spark” 
that caused it all. 

Readers may remember that in 
our issue for November 17, a 
description was given of another 
singularly-shaped mass of radiant 
nebulosity, the so-called Dumb¬ 
bell Nebula, which had a similar 
origin. There are, in fact, many 
such lingering signs on a vast 
scale of the celestial tragedies and 
solar convulsions of long ago. 

Upwards of 150 come within the 
range of powerful telescopes, 
which, with the aid of cameras 
attached to them, reveal much 
detail suggesting what happened in 
the past. 

In certain cases the outburst was 
observed not so long ago—some 
even within the last decade. They 
usually occur within or near the 
Galactic Ring, popularly known as 
the Milky Way, where the stars 
are densest. They are among the 
most spectacular and interesting 
mysteries of the heavens. 

G. F. M. 


MANY HELPING 
HANDS 

More than 800 young people of 
33 different nations did voluntary 
service in work camps last year. 

In Conde, in Normandy, the 
foundations of a new parsonage 
were laid. In Deptford a start was 
made on a community centre at 
the Congregational Church. In 
Alaska a community- centre was 
started for the salmon canners. 

Playgrounds were ' built for 
Negro children in Harlem, New 
York, and for Indians in New 
Mexico. Homes were built at 
refugee camps in Germany. At 
Le Chambon, in France, the 
College Cevenol was given a new 
drainage system. 

All this meant hard work, with 
coats off and sleeves up! But 
these 800 young people paid their 
own expenses and received no pay¬ 
ment except the gratitude and 
friendship of those they helped. 

Organised by the World Council 
of Churches, even more camps are 
i projected tor, this year. 
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Shirley Lorimer as Wend}', Joan Greenwood as Peter, and Yvonne 
Prestidge as Lisa, in Peter Pan at the Scala Theatre 


Sabu, the Elephant Boy, with a friend 
at Tom Arnold’s circus at Harringay 








The well-drilled chorus of Puss in Boots on lei 
Earl’s Court 


at the Empress Half 



Daphne Walker and Sheila Hamilton, who play Robinson Crusoe 
and Polly Perkins in Robinson Crusoe on Ice at Wembley 



Some of the Ten Asgards, acrobats, who appear in Bertram 
-Mills circus at Olympia 



London’s youngest principal girl is 16-.year-old Julie Andrews, 
seen here with Jean Carson, as Aladdin, at the Casino 





dancers who appear in Cinderella at the Princes Theatr. 


The Tiny Tappers, a troupe of youn; 



MlMCyC'.s 


Doui’las Chanman as Hop o’ My Thumb in Puss in Boots on Ice 
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BRITAIN IS A 
WORKSHOP 

nr he Prime Minister has re- 

*■ minded us that the 
nation’s most important task 
is keeping 50 million people 
alive in this small island. 

Two encouraging examples 
of the fine work which makes 
it possible have recently come 
to our notice—from Portugal 
and from our own shipyards. 

In Portugal, a bridge over 
the Tagus has been success¬ 
fully completed over a stretch 
of the river where bridging 
operations were previously 
thought to be impossible owing 
to swift currents and a soft 
river bed. 

That bridge was designed by 
British engineers, who obtained 
the £1,250,000 contract for it 
in the face of keen competition 
from America and other coun¬ 
tries. 

From our shipyards comes 
the heartening news that some 
1,500,000 tons of new shipping 
is this month being built, or 
is on order, compared with 
800,000 tons a year ago. 

Only by exporting the pro¬ 
ducts of our native skill and 
capacity for solid workman¬ 
ship can this nation survive. 
All tho^e young people who 
are now busily preparing them¬ 
selves to carry on this great 
technical and scientific tradi¬ 
tion have a responsibility which 
cannot be exaggerated. 


WISE WORDS 

Jt is often the leaders of the 
smaller nations who see most 
clearly into the world’s problems. 
Here, for example, are some wise 
words from Einar Gerhardsen, 
Prime Minister of Norway. 

“The world is big enough to 
house us all and it is so rich that 
it has enough to give everyone. 
But peoples need peace. If we 
strive to make the United Nations 
an active and living force in the 
community of nations, then the 
United Nations can bring us 
peace.” 

Thanks to the United Nations, 
too, the leaders of the smaller 
countries are provided with a 
platform from which they can 
add their quota of wisdom to 
the big international debates of 
our time. 


More courtesy 

T ast year was Road Courtesy 
Year; this year a “More 
Courtesy ” campaign has been 
launched by the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Accidents. 

There is no doubt that last 
year’s effort won many adherents 
to the cause of better road 
manners, and certainly never in 
the history of accident preven¬ 
tion has there been more public 
awareness of the need to increase 
Road Safety. Several national 
newspapers have, been urging 
that Road Safety should be a 
matter of personal conscience. 

Road Safety is undoubtedly a 
problem that concerns each and 
every one of us ; and Courtesy, 
which is consideration for others, 
is as important a factor as Care. 


Chris lian soldiers’ 
wish 

A member of the Military His- 
torical Society has been try¬ 
ing to find which Scottish Regi¬ 
ment it was whose officers 
regularly proposed the toast: 
“A clean sword and a dirty 
Bible.” 

It sounds a strange toast, but 
an explanation of it was given in 
the British and Foreign Bible 
Society’s report for 1915. This 
stated that the officers were God¬ 
fearing men who knew that kill¬ 
ing men can never be other than 
an awful duty, and so they 
hoped, if possible, to keep the 
sword undrawn. 

“Yet if it must be drawn,” the 
report continued, “they prdyed 
that it should always serve the 
stainless cause of honour, that it 
should flash to keep covenants 
sacred, to guard the innocent, 
and protect the weak.” 

By a dirty Bible they meant 
one with leaves thumbed and. 
frayed by constant use. 

A knightly toast indeed! 


KERB DRILL FOR THREE 




Under the Editor’s Table 

i 

PETER PUCK A man says he likes a good 

WANTS TO tramp over the hills. And a bad 
KNOW one farther off still. 

A Londoner says there is some- 
If violinists scrape thing romantic in a fog. Visitors 
through their exams cannot see what it is. 


The taste of the average woman 
shopper is better than traders will 
allow. They cannot be allowed to 
taste everything. 

Drive to Check Inflation, says a 
headline. Not a long drive, we 
hope. 

BILLY BEETLE 


A man was seen in London 
walking under a powder-blue 
umbrella. People wondered what 
was up. 

Russia has started to jam BBC 
transmissions to Poland. Hope 
this sort of thing will not spread. 




ALL FOR A DOLLAR 

YX/'hen the United Nations 
International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF) 
spends a dollar it does wonder¬ 
ful things. 

According to an official’s cal¬ 
culations, one dollar (about 7s.) 
will provide any one of the 
following items: 

Enough powdered milk to 
give 15 children a daily glass 
of milk for a week. 

Enough rice for nine chil¬ 
dren to have daily portions 
for a month. 

Enough BCG serum to 
vaccinate 24 children against 
tuberculosis. 

Enough DDT to immunise 
20 children against malaria. 

UNICEF funds are provided 
entirely by voluntary contribu¬ 
tions from governments and 
individuals, but countries which 
receive aid must also do their 
share. 

UNICEF supplies raw wool,' 
cotton, and leather, but each re¬ 
ceiving country must turn them 
into the finished articles. 
UNICEF sends powdered milk, 
but the home country provides 
the rest of the meal. 


Judith and Patrick Woodhouse, 
of Rickmansworth, have the help 
of a Great Dane as well as a 
“ zebra ” to get them safely 
across the road. 


The untaught half 

TVTore than half the population 
of the world can neither 
read nor write, stated Unesco’s 
Director-General the other day. 
“What a waste of energy!” he 
exclaimed. “What an opening 
to exploitation! What a breed¬ 
ing ground for revolt!” 

He declared that Unesco is 
bending all its efforts to lessen¬ 
ing this inequality of knowledge. 

Dinner for 8d. 

' I dined very well for eight- 
pence, with very good company 
at the Pine Apple, New Street. 
... It used to cost the jest a 
shilling, for they drank wine ; 
but I had a cut of meat for six¬ 
pence, and bread for a penny ; 
and gave the waiter a penny ; 
so that I was quite well served, 
•nay, better than the rest, for 
they gave the waiter nothing. 

Dr. Johnson 


Thirty years ago 

CAne of the latest uses of wire- 
^ less is likely to prove a boon 
to business men. A train running 
between Berlin and Hamburg is 
fitted with wireless telephone 
sets, and passengers are able to 
ring up almost any number and 
so carry on their business while 
away from town. This is made 
possible by a combination of 
wireless and ordinary telephony. 

So successful has this service 
proved that the day may not be 
far off when it will be quite usual 
to keep in touch with those at 
home when travelling miles 
away. 

From the C N, January 14, 1922 


JUST AN IDEA 
As the old proverb has it: 
Wisdom’s always at home to 
those who call. 
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THINGS SAID 

Political divisions have never 
1 prevented the co-operation 
of people of all views in the 
public service. Mr. Attlee 

Y does a person who can 
'' write a legible letter end 
with an indecipherable splash 
like the writhing track of an ink- 
sodden wasp? Ivor Brown 

Tt is possible that the excessive 
popularity of cinema-going is . 
due to the fact that children do 
not get enough fun and stories 
either in school, or at home. 

LCC pamphlet on Children 
and the,Cinema 

Tj'xcLUsmviTY is a new word 
■ L/ to me. Let us stamp on 
it now. Lord Justice Birkett 

'T'he criticism of the youth of 
today is apparently the 
jaundiced view of middle-age 
and partly the difficulty of ap¬ 
preciating the different circum¬ 
stances and environment in which 
present-day undergraduates are 
living. Keith Murray, Rector 

of Lincoln College 


IN THE COUNTRY 


TAuring January we note' the 
earliest signs of awakening 
life. We sense the days ahead, 
when verdure will again clothe 
the trees and the brown soil, and 
the perfume of flowers will scent 
the air. 

In spite of cold, the sun gains 
a little more power each day 
and its appearance, even for a 
short time, is ever welcome. 
There is a gayer demeanour 
among the birds of garden and 
orchard, as though they feel that 
the worst is over. Twitterings 
and little bursts of song serve to 
cheer and inspire us with a feel¬ 
ing that, early though it be, 
“things are stirring” and hope 
rides high. 

Those who walk abroad in the 
lanes and meadows know that 
the countryside in January, grey 
and seemingly lifeless though it 
may appear, is agog with life. 


To match the hour 

New times demand new 
measures and new men: 

The world advances and in time 
outgrows 

The laws that in our father’s 
days were best. 

James Russell Lowell 


Business only 

Call on a business man at 
business times only, and on 
business ; transact your business 
and go about your business in 
order to give him lime to finish 
his business. 

1st Duke of Wellington 



By Brathay Bridge, on the boundary 
between Lancashire and Westmorland 
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FLEET STREET’S CHURCH TO 
RISE AGAIN 

gT. Bride's, Fleet Street, is to rise once more. Burnt out in 
an air raid eleven years ago, Wren’s famous church amid 
London’s newspaper offices is to soar again, a thing of beauty 
in a workaday world. 

A service was held in its ruins recently to launch a restoration | 
fund. The original cost was £11,430, but £210,000 is now 
needed to restore it to its former glory. 


Christopher Wren created St. 
Bride’s Church on the ashes of an 
older house of prayer which was 
totally destroyed in the Great Fire 
of 1666; and it was fire which 
consumed his church in 1940. 
Happily, the walls still stand, and 
so does the beautiful spire, which 
in tiers of open- arches rises 230 
feet, the highest ever built by 
Wren. 

It was the interior that suffered 
on that terrible night in 1940, when 
the twelve 18 th century bells came 
crashing down—over six tons of 
them. Some of the molten metal 
poured forth in a rivulet from the 
porch and it was long believed the 
late Prebendary Taylor had buried 
the remainder somewhere on the 
site ; but fragments of some of the 
bells have recently been found in 
an under¬ 
ground room. 

In that, fiery 
furnace in 
1940 perished 
a nave and 
chancel which 
had been 
likened to a great hall of white 
and gold. Countless Fleet Street 
men remember the graceful 
arches adorned will) gilded roses 
and cherubs, the brass can¬ 
delabra everywhere, and the box 
pews overflowing into the aisles. 

Christopher Wren would have 
mourned the loss of a building to 
which he gave so much of his 
genius; but he would have 
applauded the stern spirit of resist- 
'ance to tyranny which entailed the 
sacrifice, and he would rejoice to 
know that his church is to be 
restored according to his original 
plans, which are still in existence. 
Much is to be put back which had 
been taken away since he built 
St. Bride's—a slender sister to the 
majestic St. Paul’s, close by on 
Ludgatc Hill. 

Few small churches in England 
have associations with so brave an 
array of people famous in litera¬ 
ture. Milton lived for a while 
hard by these walls ; and Pepys 
was born in the parish—the entry 


of his name in the baptismal 
register escaped the the fire of 
1940 as it had done that of 1666. 

At St. Bride’s sleeps the poet 
Richard Lovelace for whom stone 
walls did not a prison make nor 
iron bars a cage ; and here also 
rest John Nichols, one of Dr. 
Johnson’s printers, and Samuel 
Richardson, one of our fjrst 
novelists. 

It is appropriate, too, that in this 
newspaper-land church should rest 
one of England’s first printers, 
none other than Caxton’s pupil 
Wynkyn de Worde. , He came to 
Fleet Street over 400 years ago and 
left behind him 600 printed books, 
as well as pensions for some of his 
apprentices and a legacy for St. 
Bride’s. 

A When St. Bride’s is restored and 
its churchyard made into a terraced 
garden, it will become a quiet 
sanctuary in the Street of Adven¬ 
ture. All who help to produce the 
printed p^e — editors, writers, 
artists, reporters, printers, and 
many others of diverse talents— 
will be able to go there and find in 
the midst of their duties the peace 
that passeth understanding. 

Contributions towards the re¬ 
storation should be sent to The 
Hon. Treasurer, Appeal Fund, 
Church of St. Bride, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 

D FOR DUCK 

Seventy years ago Edward Lear 
decided to teach the alphabet to a 
small boy in a San Remo hotel by 
means of illustrated nonsense 
rhymes. On his breakfast plate 
every morning for 26 days, the boy 
found pictured rhymes for some¬ 
one to read to him. This is a 
sample: 

D teas a beautiful duck 
With spots all over his back, 

He swam about in a beautiful 

pond. 

And when he came out said, quack. 

This illustrated alphabet was 
sold recently. Unlike Lear’s 
famous Book of Nonsense, it has 
never been published. 



PLENTY OF PEAT IN STOCK 


Just outside Manchester lives the 
Peat Man, the owner of 70 acres 
of bog in Cheshire, to whom wise 
Mancunians are now flocking with 
cars, lorries, and sacks. to safe¬ 
guard themselves against the cold 
days which may come. The Peat 
Man, in fact, has sufficient orders 
to keep him busy until the summer. 

For 20 years the Peat Man (with 
his son, and two men now over 70) 
has been cutting peat, drying it, 
and selling it. From the cold, 
damp bog they cut the blocks, each 
nine inches long, seven inches 
wide, and three inches . thick.- 
These blocks contains seven lbs.r 
of water each and so are stacked in 
huge heaps to dry off. “It’s as 


black as coal and glows like a 
mother's heart,” says the Peat 
Man. 

In the little shops of Manchester 
it sells for 3d. a block, or in bags, 
if you fetch it, for 8s. a hundred. 

Besides making rosy, glowing 
fires, peat in its powdery form can 
be put to all sorts of uses. Poultry 
farmers like it, and so do horses in 
their loose boxes. It is also used 
for sound insulation and for pack¬ 
ing round engines. 

The Peat Man says he could sell 
thousands more blocks than he has 
time to cut. His bog is 30 feet 
deep, and at the present rate of 
cuttjng he thinks it will take about 
700 years to work out. 



ERIC GILLETT writes about a film concerning a . . . 

VISITOR FROM' ANOTHER PLANET 


A robot comes to Earth (left), ami Michael Rennie (right) as Klaatu, the hero of The Day the Earth Stood Still 


JPilm journeys through space 
from the Earth have become 
quite common. In the latest of 
these science-fiction pictures. The 
Day the Earth Stood Still, the idea 
has been reversed. 

A gigantic flying saucer circles 
Washington and lands in a park 
near the White House. For two 
hours it rests there while the 
authorities bring up a large force 
with tanks, guns, and troops. The 
atmosphere is electrical with 
tension. 

At last an opening appears in 
the dome, and a helmeted figure 
steps out. He says, in perfect 
English, that he comes in peace 
from another planet. 

A nervous soldier shoots him at 
once. Klaatu (Michael Rennie) 
falls wounded, and a nine-foot, 
steel-clad robot emerges from the 
space ship to drive off the military 
by means of mysterious rays that 
frizzle armour-plate to ashes. 

Seldom has a film had a more 
effective opening. It is when the 
picture tries to deal with human 
relationships that it sags. Almost 
all the Americans who come into 
contact with Klaatu behave 
abominably. 

The President informs the rulers 
of the nations of the world that 
Klaatu wishes to speak to them at i 
a great meeting on a subject of 
vital importance, but they refuse. 

Keeping fit in 
winter 

11. Cross-Country 

To derive the maximum benefit 
from cross-country running you 
must protect your limbs and body 
from the raw wintry cold. Rub 
olive oil into your feet, between 
the toes, and into your legs, knees, 
and thighs before the start, especi¬ 
ally if the ground is wet. Use a 
sheet of brown paper under your 
running vest as a chest protector. 

Breathe deeply through the nose 
as you run. Relax your body and 
arm muscles. Adopt an easy, 
swinging style. 

After the run go immediately to 
the changing-room. Do not stand 
about. Have a hot shower and a 
brisk rub-down with a rough 
towel. Keep out of draughts. 
Wrap up warmly to go home. 

However bad the weather, make 
your cross-country running into an 
enjoyable habit. Rhythmic exercise 
will combat cross-country “muscle 
stiffness.” V. S. 

Next week: Winter Ailments 


It seems that the inhabitants of 
Klaatu’s planet have been able to 
keep in touch with affairs on the 
Earth. They know that we have 
made atomic discoveries, and they 
are determined that unless we 
swear to do no harm with our 
atomic weapons to the other 
planets, they will destroy our Earth 
at once. , 

There are some effective scenes 
between Klaatu and a small boy, 
Bobby Benson, whom he meets in 
a boarding-house. Bobby is played 
most naturally by Billy Gray, the 
best American boy actor I have 
seen for some time. 

The scenes showing the news of 
the space ship's arrival and the 
events that follow it being broad¬ 
cast throughout the world are en¬ 
tertaining ; but there is much else 
that is trivial and does not help 
the story. 

On the technical side, The Day 


the Earth Stood Still is very good 
indeed. Jules Verne would have 
been delighted by it. 

T'hrec Telegrams is a French 
picture with English sub¬ 
titles, and I hope that it will be 
shown throughout the country. 

There is a delightful piece of 
acting by Gerald Gervais as a 
telegraph boy who is carrying 
three telegrams when he runs into 
a lorry. Before he recovers, his 
satchel containing the three tele¬ 
grams has disappeared. 

There are any number of 
children in this picture, and under 
the skilful direction of- M. Henri 
Decoin, they are very natural and 
effective. 

What happens to the three tele¬ 
grams and how they are recovered 
in the end makes a thoroughly 
good story, a film that is well 
worth seeing. 



This remurkalile picture of a rhinoceros is from I Ire Royal Command 
film Where No Vultures Fly, which is generally released this week 


NO MIDNIGHT SUN 


New Zealand has most things 
that tourists want to see ; but not 
the midnight sun. This was made 
clear recently when two young 
Americans and a Canadian—who 
really should have known better— 
expressed disappointment that they 
could not readily charier an air¬ 
craft to fly to Antarctica to see the 
midnight sun. 

From the southernmost tip of 
New Zealand to Antarctica is a 
very long way ; in fact the south of 
New Zealand is only halfway 
between the Equator and the South 


Pole. Portugal lies in an equivalent 
position in the northern half of the 
world. 

Northern Europe is, of course, 
much closer to the North Pole. 
The Arctic Circle passes through 
Northern Sweden, and tourists 
visiting Stockholm can make a 
five-hour flight to see the midnight 
sun. 

A flight at least three times as 
long over a trackless ocean would 
be necessary for anyone in New 
Zealand who wished to view the 
Antarctic midnight sun. 
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The' spirit of adventure 
that has spurred so many 
of Britain’s famous men 
in 1910 led young John 
Afcock to Broo k/ands. 
one of our first airfields. 


Pioneers 




67. Sir John Alcock , who 
first flew the Atlantic 



Flying became his 
chief interest. In 1912, 
having gained 
experience as a. 
mechanic, Alcock 
became a pilot -, 
and in the First World 
War took part in many 
air fights and bombing 
raids. He won the P.S.C. 



The plane carried them 
across i960 miles of sea 
in IS hours 55 minutes, and 
they landed in a bog in 
Ire land. Alcock and Drown 
had become the first men 
to fly the Atlantic 



After the war Alcock turned 
' v his eyes towards the 
Atlantic. Careful plans 
were made, and 
on June 14, 191^9, 
he set out from 
Newfoundland, 
with Lieut. Brown 
as navigator, in a ^ 
Yickers-Vimy bomber. =? 





SOUTH AFRICA 
FESTIVAL 

South Africa’s great Van Rie- 
beeck Festival opened on January 4 
at Ohrigstad, Transvaal. It marks 
the 300th anniversary of the 
arrival at the Cape of Good Hope 
of the Dutch surgeon, Jan van 
Riebeeck, who began the colonisa¬ 
tion of this vital and beautiful part 
of the Union. The three ships 
from Holland—the Gcede Hoop, 
Dromedaris, and Reiger—actually 
anchored in Table Bay in April 
1652, but it has been decided to 
celebrate the historic event in 
various ways throughout the year. 

The signal for the celebrations 
to begin was given in a broadcast 
by the Prime Minister. Immedi¬ 
ately fires were lit all over the 
country by Voortrekker scouts, 
while Boy Scouts and Girl Guides 
rang church bells in every city and 
town. 

The biggest attraction is the Van 
Riebeeck Festival Fair along the 
foreshore of Cape Town, where the 
achievements of 300 years of 
growth and development are dis¬ 
played in some 25 pavilions. One 
large pavilion, for example, has 
for its theme the advance of the 
native Bantu peoples since the 
coming of European civilisation. 

Celebrations are being held dur¬ 
ing the year in Pretoria and other 
towns in South Africa ; as well as 
at Culemborg, the town in Holland 
where Jan van Riebeeck was born. 


MR HOPE OF SYDNEY 

Mr. Sydney Hope makes regular 
visits to the Ashfiekl Infants' 
Home in Sydney. He plays.with 
the 44 children there, and he never 
fails to leave some money for the 
matron to buy something for them. 

Mr. Hope has been doing this 
during most of his long life. He 
has never forgotten that he first 
went to the. home 78 years ago, 
when he was one week old— 
wrapped in a blanket, a tiny 
morsel of humanity left on a door¬ 
step in Sydney. 

The authorities named him 
Sydney, after the city where he was 
found, and Hope because they 
w 7 erc hopeful for his future. 
How well he has justified his 
name! 


40 YEARS AT 

From Northern Nigeria comes 
the remarkable story of Miss Ethel 
Miller, now in her 72nd year but 
living in a little mud-walled com¬ 
pound outside the city of Kano in 
Northern Nigeria, on the fringe of 
the great Sahara Desert. 

It was as long ago as 1907 that 
Ethel Miller first saw the jungle- 
lined coasts of Nigeria. She had 
come from Honiton, in Devon, 
where her family had lived for 
generations, to work with her 
brother Walter in the city of Zaria. 

No white woman had ever 
before entered these remote 
regions, where the rule of law and 
order had only been partially 
established by the British adminis¬ 
tration. And it was particularly 
difficult territory for Christian 
missionaries, because the British 
authorities had given their word 
that Moslem institutions should 
not be interfered with. 

But the party which arrived off 


SEEING THE WORLD 

About 250 young people belong¬ 
ing to youth organisations in 
Canada and the United States are 
this year making an experimental 
exchange trip with young people 
belonging to similar organisations 
in European countries. 

Special travel facilities are being 
negotiated with airline and ship¬ 
ping companies, and it is hoped 
eventually to extend these youth 
tours to Australia and New 
Zealand. 


THE GATES OF 

the coast in 1907 included four 
women, and as they marched 
northwards through the forest 
regions it was reported that they 
were the “wives” of the bishop 
who led the expedition. Ethel 
Miller remembers wearing elastic¬ 
sided boots, a long .thick skirt, 
white blouse, and a special topee 
equipped with red streamers which 
were supposed to deflect the heat 
of the sun. 

To look now at the elderly, 
quiet-spoken Englishwoman sitting 
at ease in her mud-walled room it 
is difficult to picture her in the 
van of 130 porters carrying the 
loads of the up-country trek. One 
porter carried Miss Miller’s sewing 
machine on his head, and another 
her bicycle. 

The way lay through a country 
of pagan tribes, and although there 
were signs of hostility they were 
not interfered with, largely owing 
to the power of “ the big man ”— 
the bishop—whose influence was 
measured by the four “wives”; 
in the eyes of the people these 
represented wealth. 

Miss Miller joined her brother in 
Zaria, where he had begun' his 
difficult task of creating a Christian 
community, but the sight of an 
Englishwoman walking about the 
streets unprotected proved too 
much for the responsible authori¬ 
ties, and after a year she had to 
return to Lagos. 

She returned to Northern 
Nigeria in 1911 when the railway 
was completed, and although 


THE SAHARA 

her service has been interrupted at 
various times by short visits to 
England, Miss Miller has now 
been unofficial missionary there 
for 40 years, doing her work 
chiefly by friendship with young 
people. She and her bicycle are 
amongst the most familiar sights 
of Kano. 

During the war many young 
soldiers found her little house a 
happy refuge. When plans for a 
military store-compound threat¬ 
ened the house with demolition, 
orders were received from the 
highest authority to change the 
plans. Miss Miller was not to be 
disturbed. 

The grand spirit of this old lady 
is matched by that of her brother, 
now in his 81st year, also in 
Northern Nigeria. They represent 
a tradition of service which has 
helped to make British character 
and the Christian religion 
respected. 


VATICAN SHIPS 

■ The Vatican, which is land¬ 
locked, is to have a merchant 
navy. 

The ships will fly the white and 
yellow flag of the Papal State, and 
will engage in normal trade, partly 
to-earn money for charity and 
the upkeep of church institutions, 
and partly to take goods from the 
Vatican all over the world. 

In the event of war, Vatican 
City would have a fleet of neutral 
vessels to bring necessities. 


The Children’s Newspaper, January 12, 1952 

SAND FOR TFIE 
MOORLAND 

It is odd to think that sand from 
our beaches can help to solve 
Britain’s shortage of meat; but 
sand is in fact going to play a big 
part in reclaiming wild stretches 
of moorland so that they can carry 
many more cattle than at present. 

Sand, especially that with a high 
proportion of fragments of cal¬ 
careous shells, is rich in lime, and 
there is nothing that most of 
Britain's moorlands need so much 
as lime to bring the soil to a con¬ 
dition where it will grow rich 
pastures in place of gorse, bracken, 
and heather. 

On Bodmin Moor in Cornwall 
it has been shown that liberal use 
of sand is one of the first essen¬ 
tials in making new pastures, so 
it has been brought up in hundreds 
of tons from beaches on the north 
coast of the county. Not only 
does it change the acid condition 
of moorland soil: it improves the 
soil structure, giving better drain¬ 
age and assisting in root formation. 

CREATING NEW FARMS 

There is no big natural source of 
lime in Cornwall, so the sand is 
doubly welcome to farmers. 
There are over 100,000 acres in 
the county which can be reclaimed, 
and the Government is doing all 
it can, with financial aid and in 
other ways, to create thriving new 
farms in these lonely areas. 

But care must be used to ensure 
that not too much sand is taken 
from the beaches, for this can en¬ 
danger sewage outfall as well as 
mar , the pleasure of holiday¬ 
makers. Bude beach, for instance, 
has been lowered nine feet in ten 
years. 

There is no doubt that great 
quantities of food can be produced 
from our moorlands. On Bodmin 
Moor land which a year or two 
ago fed only one bullock to ten 
acres now feeds ten times that 
number; and sheep can be fed 
from the same pasture. 

■ Already thriving new herds of 
cattle and flocks of sheep can be 
seen on the emerald patches that 
are multiplying on the moor. New 
beauty is being made there, as 
well as new food and wool. 


SINDBAD THE SAILOR—PICTURE-VERSION OF THE ANCIENT STORY (5) 



As Sindbad had feared, a roc appeared while But they did not escape, for the roc’s mate 
his shipmates were smashing its egg. The joined her and both flew over the ship. They 
bird gave a loud cry when it saw its egg broken, carried boulders, and when they dropped them 
and in panic the sailors rushed back to the the vessel sank. Sindbad clung to a plank 
ship and sailed away with all speed. and managed to reach a beautiful island. 


He found an old man sitting by a stream and 
greeted him. But the man only moaned and 
made gestures as though asking to be carried 
over the stream. Sindbad was a kindly person 
and he took the old man on his back. 



On the other side of the stream he told the 
greybeard to alight, but he stayed- where he 
was. Alarmed, Sindbad tried to pull him down, 
but the rider gripped his neck like a vice, and 
" he could not free himself. 


No one lias ever escaped from the “Old Man of the Sea.” What will he Sindbad’s fate? See nest week’s final instalment 
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■&be Silver 
Gentleman Hgaln 

by GEOFFREY TREASE 1 


I 


Philip Seatallan is held prisoner 
by the strange old Count of Mont 
Castillane. His sister Sarah has 
arrived to rescue him, with the 
help of Martin Sherwood. They 
have just met the Count in the 
inner courtyard of Itis ruined home 
when Lord Lydeard, the unscrupu¬ 
lous guardian of the young. 
Seatallans, appears. 

The cm! of the advenlurc 

'T'he Count might have been a 
. little riiad, but he was cer¬ 
tainly sane enough to understand 
the glint in Lord Lydeard's eye 
and the threat of the pistol in his 
hand. 

He gave way with a good grace. 
“Unlock Lord Seatallan’s door,” 
he ordered the Moor. “Tell him 
to come here. And send out wine 
for ”—he paused, and a smile 
flickered across his delicate face— 
“for our visitors.” He turned back 
to Lord Lydeard with a shrug of 
his shoulders. “I shall miss the 

A grand new story by MALCOLM 
Saville will begin on this page 
next week 


boy, but I could hardly have ex¬ 
pected to keep him for ever. Boys 
grow up into men. Only my 
statues remain unchanged!” 

There was an awkward pause. 
A sullen-looking maid brought 
wine. Lord Lydeard refused, until 
the Count drank first, to show it 
was not poisoned. Martin won¬ 
dered what the next move would 
be. Escape was impossible, with 
Lydeard's cut-throats grouped in 
the archway. And he knew Sarah 
would not have moved from the 
courtyard even to save her life. 
Her eyes were fixed on the door¬ 
way through which the Moor had 
vanished. 

A moment later that doorway 
was filled with the tall figure of a 
boy. 

“Philip!” cried the girl, running 
forward. 

Her brother blinked at her un¬ 
believingly, then sprang down the 
steps and came to meet her. He 
had the same good looks, the same 
coppery hair with golden glints 
in it. 

“Sarah!” Then he took in her 
doublet and hose. “You look a 
disgrace,” he said severely, “but— 
oh, I am glad to see you!” He 
swung round and saw Lord 
Lydeard. His face hardened. “I 
heard strange things about you, 
my lord, from Master Hawthorne.” 

“Indeed?” 

“Yes. He said you planned to 
have me murdered so that Sarah 
would get the family estates—and 
you could use them, through her, 
for your own advantage.” 

Lord Lydeard smiled. “Master 


Hawthorne was a poet,” he said 
in his harsh voice; “he had great 
imagination. As you see, Philip, 
your sister and I have come to set 
you free.” 

“Then I beg pardon,” said 
Philip in a puzzled tone. 

“Don’t believe all he says-” 

began Sarah, but Lord Lydeard cut 
her short. 

“Explanations can wait. Come, 
all of you. And that includes 
you,” he added to Martin, with a 
threatening gesture. 

His men closed in upon the 
young people, shepherding them 
through the archway. They found 
a whole cluster of horses tethered 
beside their own. Martin was re¬ 
lieved of his weapons—it seemed 
useless to resist—and they all rode 
out of Mont Castillane. 

“Jt was a fantastic place,” Philip 
confided to Sarah. “The 
Count got me here by a trick. He 
was crazed, I think. He wanted a 
page of noble English blood, but 
he was so frightened I should run 
away that he kept me under lock 
and key. I tried several times to 
send out messages, but I couldn’t 
bribe the servants.” 

“Everybody in England thought 
you were dead. But / didn’t!” 

Lord Lydeard forced himself 
between them. “That will do,” he 
croaked. ' “There are more im¬ 
portant things to arrange.” 

Something in his tone made 
Sarah's blood run cold. “What do 
you mean?” she faltered. But 
Lydeard did not reply. 

They were following a different 
road from the one which had 
brought her from Avignon. It was 
hillier and more solitary. Wooded 
slopes hemmed them in on either 
side and a small river wound 
below them. Lydeard raised his 
arm and pointed. 

Spanning the valley in front was 

an amazing bridge. It was not 
one line of arches, but three, 


fen 



1 What are referred to in 
Wordworth's line “a cloud, a 
host of golden . . .”? 

2 Who took off his cloak for a 
queen to step on? 

3 Who wrote the music of the 
Swan Lake Ballet? 

4 What sport is played in the 
Davis Cup competition? 

5 Who is the ruler of Arabia? 

6 What is the astronomer's 
name of the Celestial Bull? 

7 Who was Thomas Sheraton? 

8 Nondescript means: neither 
one thing nor the other, a 
style of writing,or unknown? 

Answers on page 11 


mounted one upon another, so that 
the fiat top of the whole structure 
was almost level with the hill 
crests to left and right. It seemed 
to hang across the valley like a 
graceful curtain—but a curtain 
composed of thousands of tons of 
stone. 

“Not a bridge, but an aqueduct,” 
Lord Lydeard explained with a 
mysterious smile. “The Romans 
built it long ago, in the days of 
Julius Caesar, to carry water to one 
of their cities. A most interesting 
monument of antiquity. Philip 
should examine it.” 

“I scarcely feel like examining 
monuments of antiquity-” 

“You were sent abroad to com¬ 
plete your education. You had 
better use what opportunities you 
still have. Get off your horse, boy. 
It will be better on foot.” 

“Then I shall come too,” said 
Sarah. But, at a nod from Lord 
Lydeard, one of his men gripped 
her and stifled her screams with 
his hand. Martin snatched at a 
dagger in another man’s belt, but 
found himself dragged from the 
saddle by the others. 

“You had better view the 
antique monument as well,” 
sneered Lord Lydeard. “Two of 
you men stay here with the girl 
and the horses. You others bring 
these young cubs along.” 

^J[artin and Philip were hustled 
along a winding path through 
the undergrowth, until they 
reached the base of on? of the 
lowest arches. Martin was re¬ 
minded of the Wizard’s Tower, 
where he had first crossed swords 
with Lord Lydeard and his men. 
A similar flight of stone steps led 
up, outside, to an entrance door¬ 
way, while beyond that, inside, 
more steps went, spiralling up into 
the gloom. 

“The view from the top should 
be excellent,” said the nobleman. 

Further conversation was im¬ 
possible as their captors urged 
them up the winding stairs in 
single file. At last they emerged 
panting in a small square chamber 
just large enough to hold them all. 

A narrow tunnel perhaps a yard 
wide and about the height of a 
.man, led in both directions. One 
way it passed quickly out into the 
open air on the hilltop and became 
a dried-up canal, lined with stone ; 
the other way, it spanned the 
valley, running along the topmost 
row of arches. 

The solid walls on either side' 
prevented any view, but at inter¬ 
vals the flat roof of the waterway 
was open to the sun and sky, so 
that the seemingly endless blank 
corridor was lit by occasional 
shafts of gold from above. 

“ In a moment,” said Lord 
Lydeard, “you shall climb up 
through one of those openings and 
stand on the very top of the 
aqueduct. You will then be a 
hundred and fifty feet above the 
valley, and, as there is no parapet 
of any kind, it will be natural if 
you feel a little giddy.” As neither 
Martin nor Philip said a word, he 
added with a chuckle: “It will 
surprise nobody, indeed, if you 
fall.” 

“W HAT do you mean?” the boy 
demanded. 

“1 mean, my dear Philip, that 
this time there will be no doubt 

Continued on page 10 



Saint the fla/ihut to the Orange . 

* 

Its a pUij ivmter hmqs 
so Himiy colds and sniffles 
chills v other tiresome tilings/ 
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Said the Oranqe to the Halibut .. 

”ff ovity people knew 
that WuWhoranqe daily 
keeps them fit the winter through 


You and your children can look forward to the 
winter with the help of Haliborange. This delicious 
blend of pure Halibut oil and orange juice is not only 
rich in vitamins A and D but contains vitamin C as 

* 

well. It increases resistance to winter ailments and 
builds strong, healthy bones and teeth — provides 
children with that summertime zest for life. 
Haliborange is really delicious to take —try it yourself. 

H a 11 b © r a n g e 

THE NICEST WAY OF TAKJNQ HALIBUT OIL 

IN BOTTLES 3/6 —FROM CHEMISTS ONLY 

Made by ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., LONDON 



tJQUORICE AE.LSCRT3 
HAVE NO EQUAL 



RARE 
FOREIGN 
MATCHBOX 
LABELS mEEl 

Do you collect matchbox-labels ? 
The Scissors Club has been formed to 
encourage this absorbing hobby. It 
costs nothing to join, and members are 
offered badges, Albums and 100 differ¬ 
ent foreign labels—all free of charge. 

There’s lots of fun in being a phil- 
lumenist (matchbox'-label collector)— 
write to-day for the folder that tells 
you all about the Scissors Club, but 
please enclose a 
stamped, addressed 
envelope. 

SAM SCISSORS 
Norvic Match Co. Ltd. 
33/34 Chancery Lane, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 




Can yon do 


good turns 
at once ? 


Mother sometimes gives you an odd 
copper when you "do a job for her and 
this is how you can turn one good turn 
into two and help the N.S.P.C.C. to 
help unhappy children. Save up these 
coppers and,when you’ve collected 2 / 6 , 
send it in with the form below, which 
you should cut cut and fill in. This will 
make you a member of the League of 
Pity, the Children’s Branch of the 
N.S.P.C.C. The League will then send 
you a Blue Bird Badge to keep and wear 
and, on loan, a Blue Egg in which to put 
your League savings. You can be sure 
that every penny you earn or collect 
will help the N.S.P.C.C. 
to make some poor, ill- 
treated boy or girl happy. . 

That’s a worthwhile 
target, isn’t it ? 

.-SEND THIS COUPON NOW_ 

TO THE LEAGUE OF PITY, VICTORY HOUSE, 

I-EICESTER SQUARE, W.C ,2 

Phase enrol me as a Member. I enclose 

P.O. for 2J6. 



NAME... 


\ 

--- | 

.PLEASE USE FLOCK CAPITALS, 


A NEW 

'BOX OF MAGIC! 

A complete Boxof Tricks suitable 
for all ages. 

Price 5/- Post Free 
BCM/TRICKS 

45 Royal College Street, London, N.VV.l 
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THE ROYAL MAIL! l~X ~ 
STAMP ALBUM [SERIJ 


An improved and up-to-date edition 
just issued. Wonderful illustrations on 
every page with interestinginformation 
about stamps and hints on stamp col¬ 
lecting. Philatelic terms explained. 

The history of postage stamps and 
pictures of World famous rarities in¬ 
cluding the rarest stamp of all, the one 
cent British Guiana of 1856. 

192 pages. Space for 5,544 stamps. 

REMARKABLE VALUE for 

S0ME OF THE 1/- SERIES 

75 BRITISH EMPIRE ... No. 701 
105 OVERSEAS (All Foreign) No. 702 

21 AIRMAILS .No. 703 

25 EGYPT .. ... No. 704 

30 PICTORIALS (All Mint) No. 710 

24 RUSSIA No. 715 

45 ITALY & VATICAN ... No. 717 

7 TRIANGULARS .No. 720 

36 PACIFIC IS. ... No. 722 
18 PERSIA ... No. 740 

FOR THE BEST VALUE SEE pi- . 


GOLDEN VALUE & 
Jtrusty PACKETS 

SOME OF THE 6d. SERIES 

9 MONACO 8c MOROCCO ... Ho. 499 
10 PERSIA ... ..No. 551 

8 MADAGASCAR .No. 560 

9 ST. PIERRE 8c MIQUELON No. 566 

14 SAN MARINO No. 570 

8 GUADELOUPE ... ' ... No. 571 

25 AFRICAN ... No. 597 

40 DIFFERENT COUNTRIES No. 600 

40 BRITISH EMPIRE.No. 601 

40 OVERSEAS (All Foreign) No. 602 
12 EGYPT ... ... ... No. 604 

50 BELGIUM 8c HOLLAND No. 606 

10 AIRMAILS .No. 609 

12 RUSSIA No. 617 

9 CEYLON PICTORIALS ... No. 620 

12 TRANSPORT No. 621 

15 GREECE ... ... 1 ... No. 624 

17 ISLANDS No. 636 

15 EMPIRE PICTORIALS ... No. 664 
15 WORLD COMMEMS. ... No. 665 
25 SWEDEN ... ... ... No. 678 

33 DENMARK . No. 686 

10 BR. WEST INDIES No. 689 
30 HUNGARY ..No. 697 


1 AT W00LW0RTHS STORES 



The "AFRICAN PACKET” contains 10 choice 
picture stamps depicting scenes, wild animals, 
warriors, natives, eto., such as Equatorial 
Africa Rhiuoceros, CAJIEKOOXS, Zebu, native 
woman and Tort Basso Terro of Claude loupe, 
Madagascar native with spear. F1LEXCH 
CJUIAXA depicting Hammock, and a further 
5 ink-resting, colourful, picturesque French 
Colonials. These stamps will help to build 
up your collection. You will need every one. 
Remember they aro FREE, just'enclose 3d. 
postage and request our famous Approvals. 
1‘rico list of sets and albums will be 
forwarded on request. 

LISBURN St TOWNSEND, LTD. (CN), 
WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL. 
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FREE—ITALIAN 

WORKERS’ SET: 

This new set of 6 LARGE ATTRAC- \ 
TIVE PICTORIALS will be sent ! 
absolutely FREE to all genuine Approval ! 

applicants sending 2}d. postage. ! 
BERKELEY STAMP CO. (CN), \ 
Newton, West Kirby, Cheshire I 


SEASIDE HOLIDAY STAMP FREE 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. If YOU write 
and ask to see a Selection of Windsor 
Stamps on Approval, the Windsor 
Stamp Co. will send to YOU this 
most desirable stamp ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. It is a large handsome 
stamp issued by HUNGARY, and as 
you can see shows the head of a 
Child and a Children’s Holiday- 
Beach Scene complete with sand** 
castle, watering-can and beach balls. 
It is an unusual stamp which will 
• add lots of interest and value to 
vour own collection. To obtain it 
just write' for Seaside Stamp Free 
and ask to see a Selection of Windsor 
Stamps on Approval; enclose 2 id- 

stamp for postage to you and 
post without delay addressed to: 



: Jr, 


i ^ w .*. . , . . 







WINDSOR STAMP CO. 

(Dept. CIM), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 


FREE! 


MONACO 1951 
HOLY YEAR 

i really beautiful COMMEMORATIVE 
’ will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to appli- 



L. E. THOMPSON 

(C.M.), 2 Western Gardens, London, W.5. 


ROYAL VISIT 
FREE. Also 

Set of 3 and 1 large, 
now Canada. Ask to 
slO our quality 
Approvals. .m-iiu od. for postage and lists. 
You may join “THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. Fine Gifts, Approvals 
monthly. • 

WEIGHT’^ STAMP SHOP (Dept. 53), 
CANTERBURY. Kent. 




APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 72 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
sejection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 72 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest- possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent'for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON &. MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), South Hackney, London, E.9, England 

Established 15SQ 

VICTORY SET FREE 

An astonishing offer of the complete unused 
set issued by the Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
to commemorate the Allied Victory in the 
last war, showing King George VI, the 
Houses of Parliament, and a string of barges 
on the River Thames, free to all genuine 
applicants for Approvals enclosing postage. 

R. D. HARRISON, Roydon, Ware 

SIJDA1V 

YEW ISSUE 


Npv. 1951 Just Out 
1M. IBEX 2M. SHOEBILL 

3M. GIRAFFE 4M. CIRL ON OXEN 

These four lovely zoological stamps 
sent FREE if you send 3d. postage, etc., 
AND ASK TO SEE OUR FAMOUS 
“CHEAPER THAN OTHERS’’ 
APPROVALS. . 

HARRY BURGESS 8t GO. 
(Dept. CN 31), PEfVIBURY, KENT 


SPORTS SHORTS 


]\|)ddlesex County Cricket 
Club have arranged to open 
their own indoor school during 
early spring, and work has already 
begun on equipping part of the 
Alexandra Palace buildings. 
Cricketers of all ages will be given 
every opportunity for coaching 
and practice on the indoor wickets. 

'J'he Winter Olympic Games to be 
held at Oslo next month will 
cost the city £565,000, says the city 
treasurer. Amongst the major 
items of expense will be a new ice- 
hockey stadium costing £200,000, 
and a new bobsleigh track for 
£42,000. But the proceeds should 
yield nearly £250,000, and of 
course the installations will be a 
permanent asset to the Norwegian 
capital. 

r J , HE second round of the Amateur 
Cup is to be played on 
Saturday. Pegasus, the holders, 
have to travel to Co. Durham, 
where they will find doughty 
opponents in Crook Town. Last 
season's defeated finalists. Bishop 
Auckland, meet the powerful 
Hendon team. 

England’s newly-capped Rugby 
international, J. E. Wood¬ 
ward, of the Wasps, runs a 
butcher’s shop at High Wycombe 
in partnership with his younger 
sister. He first played for Wasps 
at the age of 16, and now, after 
five years of first-class Rugby, is 
one of the strongest and fastest 
right wings in the country. 

r JhiE latest England table tennis 
“cap” is 19-year-old Ronnie 
Baker, of Manchester. He played 
for England against Wales in a 
junior international match when 
he was 16. Like so many first- 
class table tennis players, Ron is 
an all-rounder, for he also plays 
football and cricket. 


J£eith Miller, the great Austra¬ 
lian Test cricketer, has been 
blessed with a third son. He has 
been christened Denis' Charles, 
after Keith’s great friend Denis 
Charles Compton. 

'J'he girls’ squash rackets cham¬ 
pionships are being played 
this week at the Hampstead Club. 
Among the contestants is 17-year- 
old Shirley Bloomer, of the Sher¬ 
borne School for Girls. She is 
also school hockey captain, and is 
one of the fortunate girls to be 
selected by the Lawn Tennis Asso¬ 
ciation for special coaching. 

'J’he first of the normal Rugby 
internationals of the season 
will be played on Saturday at/ 
Murrayfield, Edinburgh, when 
Scotland oppose France. Scotland 
have previously been victorious 14 
times, and France 6 times; one 
game was drawn. 

]\j[iss Janet Morgan, the reign¬ 
ing British and American 
squash champion, who has not 
been beaten since 1949, is practis¬ 
ing hard with the other “members 
of the Wolfe Noel Cup team in 
preparation for their visit to the 
United States in a fortnight’s time. 

Peter Wells, the high jumper, 
who remained in New Zea¬ 
land after the 1950 British Empire 
Games, is returning to this country 
to prepare to take his place in 
the British Olympics team. 

Oxford University have gained 
a very powerful recruit to 
their athletics team in the person 
of G. H. Jeffries, the finest high 
jumper in New Zealand. He is 
here on a Rhodes’ Scholarship. 
This tall young man has cleared 
6 feet 5 inches, and he' may repre¬ 
sent New Zealand in the Olympic 
Games at Helsinki. 


Ube Silver Gentleman Boatn 


Continued from page 9 

whatever that the young Baron 
Seatallan has died abroad! For 
this time there will be his body to 
show—a body without sign of 
dagger or poison or any foul play 
whatever, the body of an over- 
venturesome boy, who, in spite of 
his guardian's advice, went climb¬ 
ing about on an antique monu¬ 
ment-” 

“Stop!” cried a strained voice. 
Sarah appeared at the head of the 
stairs, a pistol in either hand. 

“ Put those down! ” snarled Lord 
Lydeard. “Don’t harm her, any 
of you—I need her alive, just as I 

want the others dead-” 

• Martin saw his chance and 
sprang at the nearest of his captors. 
Philip followed his example. 
Sarah screamed and both pistols 
went off with a noise which echoed 
strangely down the thin passage. 
In a moment the square chamber 
was the scene of a hand-to-hand 
struggle. 

It might, in the end, have gone 
against the three young people, in 
spite of the damage inflicted by 
Sarah’s opening shots. But they 
were not left to fight it out alone. 
Suddenly a shadow blocked the 
first of the openings in the passage- 
roof. A figure dropped lightly 
down, and there, lit up for a 
moment by a shaft of dazzling 


sunlight, crouched the Silver 
Gentleman, sword in hand. 

Lord Lydeard turned with a cry 
of fury. Two blades clashed 
together in the gloom. It was over 
in a matter of seconds. Seeing 
their master fall, his hired men 
turned and fled the other way, 
ignoring the staircase, to seek 
refuge in the hills. 

“Come,” said the Silver Gentle¬ 
man, “back to the horses before 
those other two rascals wriggle out 
of their bonds.” 

“We thought you were 
drowned,” Martin stammered. 

“Full explanations as we ride,” 
his friend answered with a laugh. 
On the top stair he turned for a 
moment to glance at the body of 
Lord Lydeard. “But one explana¬ 
tion I think we had better keep 
strictly to ourselvey when we reach 
England: how a certain nobleman 
really did come to a mysterious 
end in foreign lands!” 

“He deserved it,” said Marlin 
with a shudder, thinking of the 
death Lydeard had planned for 
Philip and himself. 

And he ran down the winding 
stairs after Sarah and her brother, 
out into the white sunshine of 
Provence, joyful to be alive and to 
possess such friends. 

THE END 
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BUILD 
Your Own 
MICRO-MUSEUM 

A/IICROMODEL making is a serious bobby 
ivl enjoyed by amateur craftsmen of all 
ages in all parts of the world. Each model 
entails hours of engrossing and pleasurable 
concentration in constructing these three- 
dimensional volumetric models of authentic 
realism. Cost pence but sell for P Qun <i s - 
Locos; Famous and Historic Buildings; Old 
Galleons; "Warships; Engineering Subjects, 
etc., eto. , _. , 

Send 2|d. 
stamp for 
Illustrated 
Descriptive 
Folder of 
100 Models 



MICROMODELS 
LTD. 

No. 3 (N) Racquet Court, 



will be given FREE to genuine stamp 
collectors asking for our famous 
Approvals and enclosing 3d. stamp. 
FRANCIS CURTIS Co., Ltd. 
(Dept. C.N), 

226 Baker Street, London, N.W.l. 
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A NOQL Aj 


Have you seen the beautiful set of 3 bird 
stamps from Angola? They are printed 
in dazzling colours and will improve 
your collection immensely. Recently 
issued they are FREE to all applicants 
sending 3d. postage and asking for 
Approvals. 

H. M. HARMAN (Dept. 56), 
6 St. PATRICKS ROAD COVENTRY. 


4/5 FREE! 


GOLD COAST 1938 
2d. pictorial and 

50 different 171*1717 I 
WHOLE WOULD Z IVXjAj • 

These stamps are catalogued at least 4/5, 
and will be sent to all collectors asking to 
see my Discount Approvals and enclosing 
2Jd. stamp for postage. 

K. V. FANTOZZI (Section CN). Hillside. 
Marton, Whitegate, Wlnsford, Cheshire. 


1935 SILVER JUBILEE 

p A selection of these magnificent p 
stamps Issued to commemorate 25 * 
R years’ reign of King George V and f? 

now becoming Scarce will be sent" 
£ to all applicants for my Discount £ 
Approvals. 

t Send 3d. stamp to: & 

BERNARD E. SHERWOOD 
(I /CN), 11-13 PHILIP ROAD, IPSWICH 

SARAWAK set FREE 

• Large Mint Pictorials 
These stamps recently issued, illustrate. 
Troides Brookiana (large native 
butterfly), Tarsius (ape-like squirrel) 
and the Kayan Tomb. Obtain this set 
now*and add interest to your collection. 
Enclose 2Ad. stamp foy postage and 
request Approvals. 

C. N. WATSON 
85 Larkswood Road, Chingford, London, E.4 


STAMPS, 

Individual Country Packets 



(All Different ) 


25 

Australia 

lOd. 

25 

Iraq 

1/- 

25 

Brazil 

11- 

100 

Italy 

1/3 

25„15u]?aria 

9d. 

100 

Japan 

1/6 

25 

Canada 

lOd. 

50 

Jugoslavia 

1/3 

25 

Chile 

!/• - 

25 

Xcw Zealand 

1 /- 

50 

China 

9d. 

50 

Norway 

1/- 

25 

Croatia 

U- 

25 

Persia 

1/6 

50 

Denmark 

lOd. 

50 

Peru 

2/3 

25 

Dutch Indies 

: 1/3 

25 

South Africa 

1/- 

50 

Finland 

1/3 

50 

Sweden 

V- 

50 

French Cols. 

1/3 

25 

Turkey 

1/- 

100 

Hungary 

J!- 

25 

Uruguay 

1 /• 


FOSTAGE 2id. EXTEA on all orders. 

Send for our FREE LIST of 250 different 
packets. Stanley Gibbons’ Simplified Catalogue 
19/5 post free. CALLEES WELCOME. 

E. H. W. LTD. (Dept. “ T ”) 

42 Victoria Street, London, S.W.l 
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MAN’S FAMILY TREE 
AT THE MUSEUM 
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BUILDING KIT 


It enables you to build Garages, 
Houses, Railway Stations, Signal 
Boxes, or from your own imagination. 
All railway models will fit “O” 
gauge scale. Buildings can be per¬ 
manent, or dismantled by merely 
soaking in water and the bricks 
used again and again. 


BRICKPLAYER KITS AT 23/6 AND 52/6 
ARE' AVAILABLE FROM GOOD TOY¬ 
SHOPS, HOBBY SHOPS, AND DEPART- 



MENTAL STORES. 

ACCESSORY PACKS 


No. 

|| Contents 

Price 

100 

100 Full Size Bricks 

3/- 

101 

52 ^-Bricks and 72 ^-Bricks 

3/- 

102 

Gable and Peak Bricks 

3 /- 

III 

Capping and Roof Tiling 

2/6 

112 

Concrete Roofing 

2/6 

114 

Bag of Brickplayer Cement 

1/3 

1 15 

Roofing Cement 

9d. 

3107 

2 Bay Windows with 31 



Splay Bricks - 

3/9 


METAL WINDOW AND 


DOOR FRAMES 


FI F2 F3 F4 F6 F8 

FIQ 

8 

;d. 6id. 7id. 5d. 4d. 6d. 

7id. 


8108 Sheets of Glazing I6" (Plastic) Ifd. 
If your deafer cannot supply, write for 
address of nearest stockist to 


J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD. 

(Dept.C), ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 

Dr. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 


(Still dependent on Public Support) 



Every year we resolve never to refuse 
help to destitute children. That is 
why we always have a family of 7000 
boys and girls in our care. 

Will you send a 
NEW YEAR GIFT 
to help us feed our family ? 

will buy one child’s 
food for five days. 

Cheques, etc.(crossed), payable " Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes," shou/d be se»t to 8 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.l. 


The question of man’s ancestry 
exercised the scientific as well as 
the lay mind long before Charles 
Darwin was accused, quite 
wrongly, of propounding the 
theory that man had descended 
from the apes. 

Darwin’s theory, put forward in 
his Origin of Species in 1859, and 
elaborated in 1871 in his Descent 
of Man, was not that man’s 
ancestors had sprung from the ape 


The CN National Handwrit¬ 
ing Test is to be held again this 
year—with the usual attractive 
prizes for both schools anti 
scholars. 

Full announcement of the 
big new competition will he 
made ill C N shortly. 


family, but that men and apes had, 
at some remote period, evolved 
from a common ancestor of the 
anthropoid family. In the process 
some branches springing from this 
common stock had not survived, 
whereas man, from the brutish 
creature we can imagine existed 
before the dawn of history, has 
steadily progressed. 

Within the last 100 years the 
discovery of fossilised remains in 
various parts of the world has 
tended to confirm this theory, and 
has enabled the almost complete 
picture of man’s descent to be 
pieced together like a jigsaw 
puzzle. 

It is evidence such as this which 
Dr. Oakley and his associates at 
the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington, have brought 
.together as a connected summary 
in the latest edition of The Evolu¬ 
tion of Man. It is staged in one of 
the bays in the central hall of the 
museum. 

From the tree-shrews of 70 
million years ago the evolutionary 
process is shown by models, recon¬ 
structions, and some specimens 


YUGOSLAVIA HELPS 
KOREA 

As part of its contribution to the 
United Nations International Chil¬ 
dren’s Emergency Fund, the Yugo¬ 
slav Government is supplying 
prefabricated buildings for four 
children’s villages, capable of 
housing nearly 4000 Korean war 
orphans. 

The accommodation to be 
shipped to Korea includes cottage 
hospitals, schoolhouses, dormi¬ 
tories, and mess halls. 

The prefabricated units, which 
are similar to those used for 
German refugee camps, can be 
assembled within 48 hours of 
arrival. 


YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

1 Daffodils. 

2 Sir Walter Raleigh. 

3 Tchaikovsky. 

4 Tennis. 

5 King Ibn Saud. 

6 Taurus. 

7 Famous furniture designer. 

8 Neither one thing nor the other. 


shown in this country for the first 
time. One exhibit is the actual 
skull, loaned from Kenya, of what 
has become known as Proconsul, 
the monkey-like ape which lived in 
East Africa perhaps 30 million 
years ago. 

The fossilised remains are 
arranged in panels, and with them 
are stone implements and pieces of 
charcoal—the first evidence of 
man’s use of fire—associated with 
the earliest-known human beings. 
All are clearly explained in labels 
which make the stages of develop¬ 
ment easy to follow, and the dry 
bones of fact are enlivened by 
skilfully-drawn reconstructions by 
Maurice Wilson of what primitive 
man probably looked like. 

But it is the Swanscombe skull 
that will attract much of the in¬ 
terest. This is believed to be 
linked with the Galley Hill man 
found in 1888 in a gravel deposit 
laid down when the Thames 
flowed 100 feet above the level of 
the present bed. 

FINDS IN KENT 

It bears a more direct relation¬ 
ship to the surviving branches’of 
the family tree than any of the 
other fossil evidence. 

The skull was found in 1935 by 
Mr. A. T. Marston, an amateur 
collector, during one of his week- 
cntl, explorations of the gravel pit 
at Swanscombe in Kent. 

Quite recently members of the 
Junior Naturalists Club, which has 
its headquarters at the Natural 
History Museum, were taken by 
Miss Jacqueline Palmer to the site 
of Mr. Marston’s excavations. 
They were rewarded by finding 
specimens of flint flakes similar to 
those shown in the panel alongside 
the Swanscombe skull. 

The whole exhibit provides 
material for a most fascinating 
afternoon’s study, and should not 
be missed by anyone who can visit 
South Kensington. 

CAKE WINNERS 

In the C N Christmas Card 
Painting Competition the Iced 
Cakes offered have been awarded 
to the following, whose entries 
were adjudged the most neatly 
done according to age: 

R. Atkins, St. Albans; Robert 
Clegg, Deepcar ; Malcolm Matson, 
Staines; Ian Maltison, Alnwick; 
Brian Petty, Sheffield; Clason 
Phillips, Swansea; Phyllida Robinson, 
Heston; Barbara Smout, Birming¬ 
ham; Sally Sommerville, Dumgoyne; 
Jean Westwell, Milibrook; Tony 
Zambelli, Billingshurst; John M. 
Yorke, Sheffield. 


STAMP NEWS 

^ new stamp from Western Ger¬ 
many honours Konrad Ront- 
gen. It shows his portrait and the 
first X-ray valve, for which he was 
awarded the first Nobel Prize for 
Physics, 50 years ago. 
gOLOMON Islands stamps are to 
be issued in new colours and 
designs. 

A set of stamps depicting various 
sports has been placed on sale 
in Bulgaria. 

Argentina’s latest stamp pays 
tribute to women’s franchise. 



A-, Something to 

Tiotsim 


PEW 

4^ 


JJJJJUIWIIIIW L 


60s 


With years of 
trouble-free writing 
ahead, and no expen- 
replacements, a 
Unique ” pen is un¬ 
doubtedly a treasure—and at 
price you can afford. 

With two tone steel nib 4/S and 6/9 inc. Tax- 
With Met. sold nib 10/9, /3/6. 16/-, and 19/, 



EXCEPTIONAL OFFER OF BALL 
BEARING ROLLER 
SKATES 



THE REPLICA OF WE 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL JJ* 

Ha ( Played with 22 miniature 

NU DICE, ; men, ball and goals. All 
n. nwinp ) tho thrills of real Football! 
bLOWIHb, l dribbling, corner and 
CARDS OR i penalty kicks, offside, goal 
D _._ n 7 saves, injuvies, etc. Colours 

duakd } 0 f a n league clubs available. 
Send stamp for full details and Order Form to 
P. A. ADOLPH, Dept. 17, The Lodge, 
Langton Green, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


,1 Extension model 
from 8 i" to 10 s", 
self steering 
chass’is mounted 
on oscillating 
rucks fitted rubber cushions. Adjustable toe 
clamps and ankle straps.. Double Ball 
Bearing Wheels, Per pair, eyj /C 

Nickel plated. post paid. Al / U 

OFFER OF TOOL SETS 

in fitted box containing 9 useful haIo 
tools 13/6 each or 8 tools, each • 
Obtainable from 

MARK SHRANK Ltd., 

18 Aylmer Parade, PI.2. C.W.O. 

Send for lists of sports, toys and games. 


DIAMOND AIRMAIL PACKET 



BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. 

BRIDGNORTH 

taaga-wma as 


(CN 60) 


This very scarce giant 

COSTA RICA DIA¬ 
MOND AIRMAIL 
stamp, issued in 1936 , 
shows an aeroplane 
flying over the 
volcano of Mount 
Poas. This beautiful 
GIFT will be sent 
ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF CHARGE 
to all who write ask¬ 
ing to see our famous 
Discount Pictorial 
Approvals. 

Flcase enclose 2 \i. 
postage. 


MALTA PACKET FREE! 

The gift contains the PRINCESS ELIZA¬ 
BETH VISIT commemorative, a tine 
pictorial stamp of H.M.S. ST. ANGELO, 
and other scarce stamps from MALTA G.C. 
Just request my. 6d. in 1/- DISCOUNT 
COLONIAL & FOREIGN APPROVALS 
and FREE GIFT No. 120. Please enclose 
2id. stamp to cover my postage. 

M. THEOBALD (CN) 

6 Dell Corner, West Drayton, Mddx. 



FREE! 


BEAUTIFUL 
SET OF 
THREE 

Angola Birds (4 times biggci 
than illustration) to all who 
send 2Jd. stamp and ask to sec 
our Discount Approvals of 
sets and single stamps. 

W. BAKER (C N1), 

37 SIDE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 1 


1000 STAMPS 6/6 

ALL UIPFERENT. NO GREAT BRITAIN. 

500, 3/-. 250, I/O. 100, 9d. 

BRITISH COLS.: 100, 1/3; 200, 3/3; 
300, 6/6. TRIANGULARS : 10, 1/6; 25, 
4/6; 50, 10/-. RAILWAY ENGINES: 
10, 9d. ; 25, 2/3; 50, 5/6. FLAGS: 10, 
1/3; 25, 2/9. MAPS: 10, L/3; 25, 2/9. 
SHIPS: 10, 1/-; 25, 2/3. AIRMAILS: 
25, 1/6. Postage 2£d. extra. Approvals and 
Catalogue of stamp bargains on request. 
S. TATLOW & SONS 
Eckington. Sheffield. 


lOOO MIXED STAMPS 5/- 

100 difT. 1/-; 500 diff. 3/6; 1,000 difT. 10/- 
Triangulars ... 5 cliff. 1/* ; 10, 1/6 

Uruguay ... 25 diff. 1/- ; 50, 2/- 

China . 50 diff. 1/- ; 100, 2/- 

Yugoslavia ... 50 diff. 1/6; 100, 3/- 

San Marino ... 25 difT. 1/- ; 50, 2/6 

Argentina ... 50 diff. 1/6; 100, 3/6 

Stamped, addressed envelope. List Id. 
HAND &S0N (C), ROSEBERY RD., EPSOM 


GLIDER FLYING 

Each COMET GLIDER is precision made and 
will fly over 500 continuous yards.. They can 
loop-the-loop and perform numerous stunts. 
All are attractively marked and present 
wonderful bargains. Everyoue is flying these 
gliders; here is YOUR chance to have a bit 
of fun. Hold Glider races with your friends I 
Small Glider ... 1/-each plus 3d. postage. 

Largo Glider ... 2/- each plus 3d. postage. 

ARTHUR CRAVEN &. CO. 

46 Station Parade, Harrogate. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2}d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. C N), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.i6 


J Wrens Officers Navy Blue 

Pure Woollen Nap Finish 

OUBIEBREASIED 
VERCOATS 25m 



WRENS’ NAVY BLUE 


ARIV1 Post, etcls^ }'/Y 

WOOLLEN 9d 
SKIRTS 


Belted. Magnificently tailored. 
Lined. Offered at 25/- only. 
Post and packing 1/6. It is 
an ex-Ministry Service gar¬ 
ment. These coats have a nop 
finish. Bust 32 to 38. Rust 
40 to 42 4/6 extra. 



Warm Woollen closely-woven 
material. Magnificently 
tailored, . broad pc-trrshain 
inner band for perfect fitcing 
and grip. Popular shade of 
navy blue ot fashionable 
length. Real smart end 
wonderful material. Si/', s 

22 in. to 25 in. waist. . 

A New Purchase CUOCC OQ/fi PAIR 

R.A.P. Registration Model OHUEO 43/0 Post, etc. 1/3 

Men's black bm calf, grained. No toe caps. A real.smart hard-wearing, 
shoe, will outlast any ordinary, type. BUY NOW. Sizes 6 to 12. 
Solid leather or if required with additional-rubber-studded Avon soles, 
same price. ARMY HOOTS, solid leather, 6 to 12, 28/11- Post, etc., T/l„ 
Tents, Binoculars. Toys, etc. TERMS. FREE LIST. 
HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN2), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough June., London, S.E-5. Open all Sal. Closed 1 p.tn. Wed. 
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The Bran Tub 


WELL-TIMED 

M* Bumble was having a rather 
one-sided conversation with 
a boastful club member when the 
talk turned to watches. 

“My watch has never stopped 
going,” said the boaster. 

“Well, I dropped my watch in 
the Thames last year, and it’s 
been running ever since,” replied 
Mr. Bumble. 

“What, the watch?” asked the 
boaster, rather taken aback. 

“No,” said Mr. Bumble, “the 
Thames.” 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

WINTER VISITORS. Attracted 
by the twittering of a small flock 
of birds, Don stared in surprise 
and delight. They were about six- 
and-a-half inches long, and their 
plumage was mainly white, 
although their backs and heads 
were streaked with brown. 

“Snow.- buntings!” replied 
Farmer Gray in answer to Don’s 
inquiries. “They are only winter 
visitors, although they do breed in 
parts of Scotland and also in the 
Shetlands. In the summer the 
plumage is black and white. 
During winter they may be seen 
around the coast and in hilly 
districts, in which they are un¬ 
known in the breeding season. 

“Snow-buntings belong to the 
Finch family. Their food con¬ 
sists'chiefly of insects and weed- 
seeds.” " 


JACKO SUPPLIES A SURPRISE 
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It had been snowing hard for several days when Jacko and Chimp left by 
train to visit some friends in the country. , As they progressed the snow 
grew deeper, until finally they were brought to a halt by a huge snow¬ 
drift. Jacko and Chimp thought it a grand adventure. * They chatted with 
the fireman and engine-driver, and generally made a nuisance of themselves, 
until Jacko brought out the bag of pies that Mother Jacko had provided. 
The fireman’s shovel, placed over the roaring fire, made a jolly fine pan, 
and soon they were all warming themselves with hot pies. 

Odd taste 


'JpHERE was an old man from 
Capri, 


Whose taste was as queer as could 


be. 

He always ate custard 


With plenty of mustard, 

ri-ssi&j 

And liked lots of salt in his tea. 

-fJ 

LOST AND FOUND 



“Look here, waiter,” cried the 
angry diner. “I’ve just found 
a collar-stud in my soup.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir,” replied the 
waiter. “I’ve been looking all 
over the place for it.” 



-BEDTIME C0RNER- 


Leave it to Maurice 


Lhe Ficldmice who lived 
round the village always 
said: “Leave it to Maurice!” 
when they were in any diffi¬ 
culty. For Maurice always 
knew all the answers. 

Strawberries for Baby Field- 
mouse's birthday party? Black¬ 
berries for old Lady Field- 
mouse’s supper? Maurice 
always knew where to find the 
best. And now, when winter 
stores hidden 
up in old birds’ 
nests were 
nearly, ex¬ 
hausted, the 
mice turned to 
Maurice again. 

“We're getting 
hungry,” they 
said. 

“Leave it to 
me,” r e p 1 i e d 
Maurice, just a 
little conceited 
by now. And 
with a twirl of 
his tail he led 
them to a 
turnip field. There they 
feasted royally for days, until 
the farmer penned his sheep 
there. And soon no turnips 
were left. 

“Now what?” asked the 
hungry mice. 

“Leave it to me,” replied 
Maurice really conceitedly this 
time. And with a twirl of his 
tail and a twitch of his whiskers 



he led them to a cottage flower 
bed. “Tunnel here,” he said. 

So they tunnelled away, and 
found rows of delicious sweet 
tulip bulbs. But before they 
had finished them the frosts 
came, and the ground was too 
hard for tunnelling. 

“Now what?” they asked. 

“Leave it to me,” replied 
Maurice, very conceitedly in¬ 
deed. And with a twirl of his 
tail, and a 
twitch of his 
whisker's, and a 
wink of his eye, 
he led them to 
an orchard 
where six 
wooden bee¬ 
hives stood. 

Then gnaw, 
gnaw, gnaw 
went dozens of 
little teeth. 
And before 
long dozens of 
furry faces 
were all sticky 
with honey. 

Suddenly, bzzz, bzzz, bzzz! 
The bees awoke and began 
defending their honey. In a 
trice the mice were leaping 
back home as fast as they could 
go. 

And now, with the memory 
of stung noses still sharp in 
their minds, the Fieldmice no 
longer “Leave it to Maurice!” 

Jane Thornicroft 


, J wEep for you, says Harry Hare, 
, , And pity your sad plight. 

I said I thought it wouldn’t bear, 
And now, you see, I’m right! 

RIDDLE-MY-TOWN 

Jn fat and lean ; 

In blue, not green ; 

In road, not rail; 

In plate, not mail; 

In earn, not save ; 

. In scrape and shave ; 

In hint, not tell; 

In sold, not sell; 

In throne, not crown— 

A soldiers’ town. 

Answer next week 

Wliat am I ? 

Name me and you break me. 

Answer next week 

g CHAIN QUIZ @ 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked together, the last two 
letters of the first being the first 
two of the second, and so on. 

1. The barber hero of operas 
by Rossini and Mozart; the name 
has also been adopted by one of 
the most widely known newspapers 
of France. 

2. French philosopher (1712- 
1778) who believed that man was 
happiest without benefits of civili¬ 
sation ; wrote a famous book of 
Confessions. 

2. The name for the Northern 

(- borealis ) and Southern (- 

australis) Lights—quivering beams 
of coloured light seen in the sky in 
regions near the Poles. 

4. One of the greatest Italian 
painters (1483-1520); he had a pro¬ 
found influence on all artists since 
his time. 

Answer next week 


READING ACROSS. 1 Machine. 
5 Please, turn over (abbrev.). 
8 Level. 9 Drop of liquid. 10 
Tight. 12 Beverage. 13 South 
African antelopes. 16 Old. 
17 Pure. 20 Rodent. 21 Obliterate. 
24 Dry. 25 Public conveyance. 
26 Write. 27 Employers. 
READING DOWN. 1 En¬ 
countered. 2 Receptacle for 
baking. 3 Number. 4 Attacks. 
5 Aircraft. 6 Related. 7 Corpulent. 
11 Stimulate. 14 Alarms. 15 
Rubbish. 16 Silk fabric. 18 Long¬ 
eared animal. 19 Former ruler of 
Russia. 22 Exist. 23 Printer’s 
measures. 

Answer next week 


Not so brave 

JJaving seen the circus show, 
Peter went to the rear of the 
“big top” to meet some of the 
performers. Seeing a little man 
standing beside the lion’s cage, he 
asked: “Are you the lion-tamer?” 

“Good gracious, no!”exclaimed 
the man. “I only comb them and 
clean their teeth.” 

DOUBLE MEANING 

The two missing words are pro¬ 
nounced the same, but have 
different meanings. What are 
they? 

Lue - bad somehow got 

blocked up. 

We cleared it out that day. 

And then of course the prisoner 
■-- rapidly away. 

M3 if l Bnjj 

No Argument 

James was tired of listening to 
Tommy’s boasting. Finally 
he said: “Well, at least I can do 
something that you can't.” 

“What’s that?” asked Tommy. 
“Read my writing.” 
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NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 
^fter an unsuccessful morning's 
fishing, the angler called in to 
the fishmonger’s shop on his way 
home. 

“Just stand over there and throw 
me two or three of those large fish, 
will you?” he said to the fisher- 
monger. 

“Throw them? What for?” 

“I want to be able truthfully to 
tell my wife that I caught them.” 

Tree quiz 

How many of the following 
trees can you identify from the 
clues given? 

1. Part of the hand. 

2. On the calendar. 

3. An old joke. 

4. Worn by a hero. 

5. Found in a fire. 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Riddle-iny-town. Deal 
Chain Quiz 

Knox, oxygen, Enderby, Byron 
Riddle in rhyme. Snowdrop 
Enigma. A shadow 
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OVALTINE TABLETS 
•—for eating— 

Never go far from home, walk¬ 
ing or cycling, without a supply 
of 6 Ovaltine ’ Tablets. They 
possess the sustaining and ener¬ 
gizing qualities of 6 Ovaltine’, 
and are widely popular with 
athletes, cyclists and travellers. 

In two sizes: 8d. and 113. 


I T is so much easier to be suc¬ 
cessful in games and in school 
work if you are healthy, strong 
and vigorous. To ensure such 
fitness you will find it a great help 
to drink * Ovaltine ’ every day. 
This delicious food beverage is 
prepared from Nature’s finest 
foods and provides the nourish¬ 
ment required to assist iri building 
up body, brain and nerves and 
abundant energy. ' 

The special properties of ‘Ovaltine’ 
are recognized by leading trainers 
who make it a regular item of the 
training diet for players and 
athletes in their charge*. 
‘Ovaltine’ has also played an im¬ 
portant part in many outstanding 
feats of endurance. 


Ovaltine 


(Drink 
delicious 

FOR HEALTH, STRENGTH AND VITALITY 






















































